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Week Ending Friday, April 23, 1999 


Memorandum on Delegation 
of Authority 


April 16, 1999 


Memorandum for the Attorney General 


Subject: Delegation of Authority Under 
Sections 212(f) and 215(a)(1) of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the and the the 
United States of America, including sections 
212(f) and 215(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended (8 U 
1182(f) and 1185(a)(1)), and in light of Prox 
lamation 4865 of September 29, 1981, I here- 
by delegate to the Attorney General the au- 
thority to: 


Constitution laws of 


EE 


(a) Maintain custody, at any location she 
deems appropniate, and conduct any 
screening she deems appropriate in her 
unreviewable discretion, of any undocu- 
mented person encountered in vessels 
interdicted on the high seas in the gen- 
eral area of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands in 1999, including the stateless 
vessel located of the Northern 
Mariana identified 
United States authorities on or about 
April i2, 1999: and 

(b) Undertake any other appropriate ac- 


west 


Islands and by 


tions with respect to 
mitted by law. 
This memorandum is not intended to cre- 


such aliens per- 


ate, and should not be construed to create 
any right or benefit, substantive or proce 
dural, legally enforceable by any party against 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen 
talities, officers, employees, or any other per- 
son, or to require any procedures to deter- 
mine whether a person is a refugee. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this memorandum in the Federal Register 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue 


Remarks at a Majority 2000 Dinner 
in Weston, Massachusetts 
April 16, 1999 


Well, first of all, I would like to thank Sen- 
itor Kennedy and Senator Daschle for their 
introductions. [Laughter] I don’t want Sen- 
itor Kennedy to be upset at Senator Daschle. 
I told Senator Daschle I did not want Ken- 
nedy to introduce me. [Laughter] And he 
drew the wrong conclusion—I just didn’t 
want Patrick up here making those gestures 
introducing me. [Laughter] 

I tell you, Patrick, I have never heard you 
so funny; you've got a second career. [Laugh- 
te r] ae 

Like everyone else, I want to thank Alan 
and Susan and all of the others who helped 
to raise the funds tonight. I’d also like to 
thank the people who provided our meal and 
those who served it. And I want to thank 
our wonderful, wonderful musicians, Gary 
Burton and his pianist. They were terrific 
Thank you very much. You guys were great. 
Thank you 

As Senator Kennedy said, I am profoundly 
indebted to the people of Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts has been wonderful to me and 
to Hillary, to Al and to Tipper Gore, to give 
our administration the support that we need 
and to send such remarkable people to the 
Congress. A majority of all of the Congress 
people from Massachusetts, all Democrats, 
are here tonight. And I thank Congressman 
Moakley, Congressman Delahunt and Con- 
gressman Meehan, Congressman Markey 
and Congressman Tierney, along with Con- 
gressman Kennedy. 

We're also glad to be joined tonight by 
Congressman Earl Blumenauer who is from 
Oregon. He’s a long way from home, and 
we're glad he’s here. Thank you very much. 
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Dave 
who took me to his district in Michi- 
gan today to meet with the 


And our wonderful Democratic whip, 
Bonior 
Albanian-Ameri- 
cans and to hear their stories, along with 
Congressman Gephardt. 

I, too, want to say how profoundly grateful 
I am for what Senator Kerry said, how much 
it means and for what he does for you, and 
for Senator Kennedy. And as others have 
said, we could not have better leaders in the 
United States than 
Daschle and Congressman Gephardt. 

I could give you 1,000 examples. But suf- 


fice it to say that I do not believe 


Congress Senator 


that we 
would be here tonight in the position we're 
in with the country in the position it is in 
had it not been for their leade srship and their 
support for me, and their always willingness 
to come in and have these fascinating discus- 
sions and, even when they think I’m wrong, 
to tell me they think I'm wrong. And we try 
to work it out, work together, and go forward 
together. And it’s been a remarkable partner- 
~ 

also would say, to echo —— Dick 
Ge i -dt said—and I want all « 


know -you know, 


f you to 
most of you have been to 
enough of these political fundraisers that 


you're used to politicians getting up and 


blowing smoke over one another, you know, 


think this one is the 
greatest person since the redwoods began to 
California and all of that—{laugh- 
ter|—the other one was born in a log cabin 
he built himself—all of [Laughter] 
You're used to hearing all that sort of stuff. 
I know that. And you think that we all leave, 
we go back to telling bad stories on one an- 
other, 


and saying that they 
grow in 


those. 


and cutting each other down. 
I’m telling you, the team of leaders we 
have now and the people that represent you 
in Massachusetts, there is a profound mutual 
respect borne of shared goals and shared 
dreams for the American people. I told all 
my folks when I became President—I said, 
“I didn’t work in Washington before, and I’m 
going to make my fair share of mistakes. But 
of the great advantages that I have is 
that I lived in a little State where I was ex- 
pected to show up for work every day and 
where I didn’t have to spend hi ilf my time 
worrying about what was in the ne Wwspaper 


one 
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that day and who was up and who was down 
and who was leaking and who was not.” 

And my theory is, if we stay together and 
work together and we’re loyal to each other 
and we air our differences honestly, and we 
show up for work every day, eventually some- 
thing good will happen for the American peo- 
ple. 

Now, I think the evidence is that that hap- 
pened. But what you need to know is that’s 
the sort of leade rship we have in our party. 
Dick and David and Tom and the rest of 
our crowd, they’re like what you expect from 
the Massachusetts delegation. They show up 
for work every day. They do not get paralyzed 
by this story or ‘that story, or ‘spending all 
their time trying to manipulate who’s up and 
who’s down in Washington today. They have 
an agenda, rooted in their concerns for you 
and our children’s future, and they show up. 

And it’s just like any other job. I know we'd 
like for you to believe that you've got to be 
just one step short of Albert Einstein to do 
all these jobs we do. But a lot of it is deciding 
what the right thing to do is, clearly laying 
it out, and going at it day-in and d: 1y-out, 
year-in and year-out. 

» I want to thank you for investing in 
. pire of the Democratic majority in the 
Congress, because they have proved for 6 
long years that they have good ideas, good 
values, and great work habits, and they will 
deliver for the United States of America, 
thanks to your help. And I thank you very 
much. 

I also want to say, Alan, thank you very 
much for collecting the money for the relief 
effort in Kosovo. Let me just briefly say the 
camps in Albania are teeming tiny Mac- 
edonia, with its own ethnic difficulties to deal 
with, trying to preserve its democracy. It’s 
deeply strained. We need all the help we can 
get. And frankly, the relief agencies are very, 
very good; they are very efficient; they don’t 
waste the money, and cash is better than in- 
kind contributions, because the needs shift 
daily. And anything you can do to help that, 
I hope } you will. 

Now, I’m not going to put you through 
another speech of any length, but I want to 
take 5 minutes and ask you to think about 
why you should want these people in the ma- 
jority in 2000. And when it happens, I’m 
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going to miss it. [Laughter] But I just want 
to tell you for 5 minutes, I want you to think 
about this. 

Yes, our economy is going well, and I’m 
grateful for it. And welfare “rolls are about 
half what they were, and I’m grateful for it. 
And the crime rate is at a 30-year low, and 
I’m grateful for it. America is working again. 
And we've been a force for peace from 
Northern Ireland to the Middle East and to 
Bosnia, and I’m grateful for it. We’ve asked 
the world to join with us in fighting the more 


modern threats of terrorism and weapons of 


mass destruction and global warming. And 
we've got a direction that we’re on that’s 
good, and I’m grateful for it. 

But I want to ask you to just take a couple 
of minutes and think about why you should 
want these people in the majority. Because 
in the year 2000, when the voters are asked 
to vote, there will be those who come for- 
ward and say, “Well, things are rocking along, 
and I'll tell you what you want to hear and 
I'll give you ‘whe it you want to get, and let’s 
just go be ack to business as usual.” 

The worst thing we could do is to forget 
what got us here over the last 6 years. What 
got us here was taking on the hard problems 
and working like crazy, day-in and day-out, 
week-in and week-out, and challenging the 
American people and challenging the elite 
leaders of all the major sectors of our society 
to think about unmet problems and unseized 
opportunities. And as I look ahead to the 21st 
century, I am grateful America is working 
again. I’m grateful that the economy is bene- 
fiting ordinary people more than ever before. 
We have the unemployment rate 
we've ever recorded among minorities in this 
country, since we started keeping separate 
statistics almost 30 years ago. I’m gratet ful for 
that. 

But we have some big unmet challenges, 
and I won’t go through our whole agenda, 
but we’ve got an agenda to deal with every 
one. The aging of America is a huge chal- 
lenge. And if we don’t deal with Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare and long-term care, and 


lowest 


do it in a responsible way, then when all of 


us baby boomers retire, we will put an un- 
conscionable burden on our children and 
their ability to raise our grandchildren. We 
have a strategy that will deal with it. 
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We have more and more families who 
work and raise children at the same time, 
both single-parent and two-parent house- 
holds. We have not done enough in the 
United States to help people balance work 
and family. We are better than any other 
major country at creating jobs. We have 
many strengths that other countries would 
give anything to have. But we have not done 
as well as we should and as well as we can 
without in any way hurting economic growth, 
and helping our families to balance their 
childrearing responsibilities and their work 
responsibilities. We have to do more in 
health care, more in child care, more in pro- 
viding leave time from work without losing 
jobs. We must do it. There is no more impor- 
tant work than raising our children, and we 
can do better. 

The third thing we have to do is to make 
sure—we re Democrats; this is our job—we 
have to make sure everybody gets a chance 
to be a part of the new economy. As low 
as unemployment is, there are still places 
where it’s high. There are places where there 
has been no new investment. 

We have a strategy to ke ep the economy 
growing and to spre -ad the benefits of it. For 
one thing, if our plan prevails over the Re- 
publican plan, we're going to pay the debt 
of this country down to its lowe st point since 
before World War I, over the next 15 years. 
That means low interest rates, high invest- 
ment, and more jobs everywhere. And we're 
going to give the same incentives for people 
to invest in poor parts of America we give 
them today to invest in poor countries in the 
rest of the world. I think that is nothing but 
right. 

Don’t take it away from the rest of the 
world; just give the poor parts of America 
a chance to get their piece of the American 
dream, as well. And I think that is terribly 
important, Democrats ought to be for 
that. 

We have to keep working to prove we can 
clean up the environment and grow the econ- 
and we have an agenda to do that. The 
most importé int thing I want to say to you 
tonight is that we have a job to do at home 
that mirrors the job we are trying to do in 
Kosovo today. 


and 


omy, 
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that, on the 
and a new millennium, 


Isn't it ironic verge of 


century 


a new 
where most 
of us—most of the people in this room have 
this great dream of a 21st ce ntury world that 
is more peaceful, more prosperous, and more 
in all of human history: 


where people work together across national 


free than any time 
lines to lift each other up and solve problems 
together, whether they're the spread of dis- 
ease or climate change or the threat of ter- 
narcotrafficking or 
mass destruction. We’re working together to 
make good things happen and to press bad 
things down 


rorism or 


And this whole vision with this explosion 
: and science is threat- 
ened by the prospect that we will marry mod- 
ern technology with the most ancient hatreds 
known to human society, rooted in the 
of people who are different from us. 

in Kosovo—I think Dick re- 
ferred to this—to the E-mails we were read- 
ing coming out of Albania. We’re in Kosovo, 
first of all, because innocent people are being 


lriven from their homes, having their villages 


of modern technology 


fear 


Now, we are 


( 
burned down, having their family records de- 
stroyed, with their children being raped, and 
people being = because we think we 
can help to 


learned the 


stop it, and because have 
hard way in the 
something like that’s going on and you think 
you can help to stop it and you don’ a and 
that part of the world is just going to get 
worse. So it’s a humanitarian thing. 

But it’s also a part of 
2st century to be like. Doesn’t it seem bi- 
zarre to you that on the one talk 
about the Internet being the fastest growing 


human 


what we want the 
hand, we 


communication system in all of 
human history; we talk about having our kids 
study halfway around the world: we 
the ethnic and racial and religious diversity 
of Boston. Detroit—we used to think of De- 
troit as being diverse because—and I can say 
this because I’m from the 
Southern blacks and Southern whites 
couldn’t make a living in the South after the 
Second World War, so they went to Detroit 
to get 


a 
relish in 


South—because 


a job in the auto plant. That was our 
definition of diversity. 

Wayne County now has people from 150 
different national ethnic Not Chi- 
not New York, not Los Angeles—De- 


groups. 
cago, 


weapons of 


20th century if 
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troit. And we’re sitting here worried about 
people who still want to kill each other over 
600-year-old grievances. They want to fight 
over smaller and smaller and smaller pieces 
of land instead of thinking bigger and bigger 
and bigger about how, if they all got together, 
what a future they could make for their chil- 
dren. 

And so I tell you that we’re there for hu- 
manitarian reasons. We’re there for strategic 
And we're there because we do not 
want our dithvan to live in a 2lst century 
world where very smart people filled with 
very narrow hatreds can access technology, 
weaponry, 


reasons. 


and torment 
they’re growing smaller 
in spirit, when they should be growing larger 
in vision—especially in the heart of Europe, 
which is so critical to our security. 


missile technology, 


the world because 


And we have to keep working against it 
here, which is why the Democrats are for 
stronger hate crimes legislation and for the 
“Employment and Non-Discrimination Act,” 
and why we have supported national service. 
Alan Khazei is here; he founded City Year. 
I'm the biggest flak he’s got. I go all over 
the world talking about City Year. I knew 
when I ran for President in 1991 and 1992 


that one of the things that we needed to do 


was to build a stronger sense of community 


in America, across racial and cultural and re- 
And I had this 
vision that we could get young people in- 
volved in service and help them go to college. 

And I went to City Year in Boston, and 
I knew what it was I wanted America to do. 
I’m very proud of the fact that in its first 
4 years the 


ligious and economic lines. 


national service program, 
has had as many volunteers as 
the Peace Corps did in its first 20 years. And 
you owe that to them 


Now, 


One of my favorite 


Ameri€ /Orps 


I want to close with this thought. 
lines that President Ken- 
nedy ever spoke was the speech he made 
about Germany and the cold war in Berlin. 
Most people remember, “Ich bin ein Ber- 
” and all that. But he said this—I want 
you to think about this in terms of Kosovo— 
in the middle of the cold war, John Kennedy 
said, “Freedom has many difficulties, and our 
democracy is far from perfect, but we never 
had to put up a wall to keep our people in.” 


liner 
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Now the Berlin Wall is down 
of communism have 


The | 
fallen. But all over the 


yarriers 


world today, there are places where peopl 
are buildin, 


feel that they only count if they can look 


; : ' 
walls in their hearts because they 


down on somebody who is different from 
them. And those walls are every bit as 


DOWeT- 


I 
ful as the Berlin Wall was, and in a protound 
harder to tear down. 


America must both do good and be 


way, 
oC )¢ dd 


on this issue of community and our common 


humanity. It is our great challenge and per- 
haps the most compelling reason that the 
Democratic Party should be A 


jority party in the 2lst century. 


merca §s 
Thank you, and God bless you all 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 p.m. ata 


vate residence. In his remarks, he referred t 


ner hosts Alan D. Solomont, former nati 
National ¢ 


Democratic 


A tape 


content of these 


nance chair, ymimiuttee 


, re 
and his wife, Susan was not available tor 


1 


verification of the remarks. This 


1 
item was not received in time for publication 


the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
April 17, 1999 


Good morning. Of all the duties we owe 
to one another, our duty to our parents and 
sacred 
Today I want to talk about what we must 
do to strengthen the safety net for America’s 


down elde r crime 


grandparents is among the most 


seniors, by cracking on 
fraud, and abuse 

For more than 6 years, we've worked hard 
to keep our families and 


safe. And we’ve 


our communities 


made remarkable progress 
with violent crime dropping to its lowest le 
els in 25 years. For elderly Americans who 
once locked themselve s into the if home S 1 
fear, the falling crime rate is a godsend 

But the greatest threat many older Ameri 
cans face is not a criminal armed with a gun 
but a telemarketer armed with a deceptive 
rap. And our most defenseless seniors, those 
who are sick or disabled and living in nursing 
homes, cannot lock the door against abuse 
and neglect by people paid to care for them. 
So America’s seniors are especially vulner- 
able to fraud and abuse. Therefore, we must 
make special efforts to protect them. 


Apr 
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That is why the 21st century crime bill I'll 
send to Congress next month includes tough 
measures to target people who prey on elder- 
ly Americans. First, we must fight tele- 
marketing fraud that robs people of their life 
savings and 


their well-being. 


Every single year illegal telemarketing oper- 


endangers 


ations bilk the American people of an esti- 


mated $40 billion. More than half the victims 
are over 50. That’s like a fraud tax aimed 
directly at senior citizens. 

Last year we toughened penalties for tele- 
marketing fraud, but we should stop scam 
urtists before they have a chance to harm 
America’s seniors. My crime bill will give the 
Justice Department authority to terminate 
telephone service when agents find evidence 
of an illegal telemarketing operation or a plan 
to start one. This new law will send a message 
to telemarketers: If you prey on older Ameri- 
cans, we will cut off your phone lines and 
shut you down. 

Second, we must fight nursing home ne- 
glect and abuse. Nursing homes can be a safe 
haven for senior citizens and families in need. 
they 
toughest nursing home rules in history and 


To make sure are, we've issued the 
stepped up investigations at facilities sus- 
pected of neglect and abuse. But when one 
of four nursing homes in America does 
1ot provide quality care to their residents, 
and when people living in substandard nurs- 
ing homes have as much fear from abuse and 
neglect as they do from the diseases of old 
age, we must do more 
My crime bill gives the Justice Depart- 
ment authority to investigate, prosecute, and 
punish nursing home operators who repeat- 
edly neglect and abuse their residents. With 
prison sentences of up to 10 years and fines 
to $2 


lear we will settle for nothing less than 


of up million, these new provisions 
make « 
the highest qu lity care in America’s nursing 
homes. 


Third, 


Every year health care fraud costs American 


we must fight health care fraud. 


taxpaye rs billions of dollars, draining re- 
sources from programs that benefit our sen- 
iors. As Vice 
month, my crime bill will allow the Justice 
Department to take immediate action to stop 
false claims and illegal kickbacks and give 


-resident Gore announced last 
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Federal prosecutors new tools to tackle fraud 
cases 

Finally, we must fight retirement plan rip- 
otis. My crime bill will toughen penalties for 
people who steal from pension and retire- 
ment funds. To borrow a line from Senator 
Leahy, who is working closely with us to 
strengthen the safety net for our seniors, the 
only people who should benefit from pen- 
sions are the people who worked for a life- 
time to build them 

I look forward to working with Congress 
in the « oming days to give our senior citizens 
the security they deserve. That is an impor- 
tant part of our efforts to protect our parents 
ind our grandparents, to advance our values, 
and build a stronger America for the 2lst 
century 


Thanks for listening. 


NOTE 
April 16 in the Roseville Recreation Center in 
Roseville, MI, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on April 
17. The transcript was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on April 16 but was 


The address was recorded at 4:45 p.m. on 


embargoed for release until the broadcast 


Message to the Citizens of Oklahoma 
City on the Fourth Anniversary of 
the Bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building 

April 14, 1999 


Greetings to everyone gathered in Okla- 
homa City to remember those who died in 
the bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building 

The bombing on April 19, 1995, stole the 
lives of 168 people and brought grief to the 
victim’s families and to our entire nation. 
This cowardly act of terrorism outraged not 
only the people of the United States, but also 


civilized men and women everywhere 
As you gather to mark the fourth anniver- 
sary of that tragedy, I know that your memo- 


ries of the loved ones | lost are 
undiminished by the passing of time. I know, 
too, that all Americans still share your sor- 


row. 


you 


Four years ago, you were brought together 
by your devastating loss. In the years since, 


you have reached out to forge new ties of 


community, turning your shared sadness into 
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a source of strength for all Americans. As 
you prepare to dedicate the national memo- 
rial at next year’s observance, I commend you 
for your courage and your dedication in cre- 
ating a lasting tribute to the memory of your 
loved ones. 

Hillary and I are keeping all of you in our 
thoughts and prayers. 


Bill Clinton 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on April 19 


Remarks at the Award Ceremony for 
the National Teacher of the Year 
April 19, 1999 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Terry. 
I also want to acknowledge and welcome 
Congresswoman Patsy Mink from Hawaii, 
who is here with her husband, John. We're 
very delighted to see them. I'd like to thank 
the Chief State School Officers for spon- 
soring this award, along with Scholastic—and 
I believe Gordon Ambach 
Fleishman are both here. 


and Emie 

Terry said I'd given 131 speeches on edu- 
cation. I didn’t know that until I just came 
in here. [Laughter] I wasn’t keeping count. 
It is true that a few years ago I started reeling 
off all my teachers, beginning at kinder- 
garten. And when I started running for office 
a long time ago now, I remember I asked— 
the fellow who was helping me put my first 
campaign together said, “People don’t know 
much about you; we've got to do a little bio- 
graphical film, and we ought to put one of 
your teachers in it.” And I said, “Well, I still 
carry on a correspondence with my sixth 
grade teacher, Kathleen Scher.” I did until 
she died at about 91 years of age. And I used 
to see her about once a year. 

“But you can’t use her,” I said. And they 
said, “Weil, why? That sounds like a wonder- 
ful story.” I said, “It is, but she’s liable to 
tell you what she told me the day I finished 
my elementary school career.” (Laughter] 
True story. My sainted sixth grade teacher, 
who is one of these wonderful—she lived 
with her first cousin, and they lived until 
their late eighties or early nineties, and they 
taught school for a gazillion years. And she 
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looked at me when I left elementary school 
for the last day and she said, “Bill, I just don’t 
know about you.” She said, “You 
know, if you ever learn when to talk and 
when to keep quiet, there is nothing you can’t 
achieve. But if you don’t learn the difference, 
I’m not sure whether you're going to be ¢ 
ernor or wind up in the penitentiary.” 
[Laughter] So we found someone else to do 
the film. [Laughter] But Kathleen Scher con- 
tinued to write me for the 


é Sige 
| Laughter| 


;0V- 


rest of her days, 


including a letter I have that I received just 
a week before she passed away. 

So I want to thank all of you for being 
also would like to thank Terry 
for the magnificent perspective she’s pro- 
vided to us for years now, in the Department 


here today. I 


of Education, on education and on teachers 
And Id like to thank her for mentioning 
Kosovo today. I know a lot of you—-probably 
in every school in the country, children 
are looking at maps and learning about the 
world we live in. And I think that’s very im- 
portant because it is such a small world, 
growing smaller. 


now, 


I went out to San Francisco a couple of 


days ago to speak to the newspaper editors 
and I said that it is truly ironic that here we 
stand on the verge of a new century and a 
new millennium—where education is more 
important than ever before, because we have 
this explosion in technology, drawing us clos- 
er to different people of different cultures, 
and our own country is becoming more 
verse 


di- 
we can imagine a future that is more 
prosperous and more peaceful and more 
interconnected, in a very human way, than 
ever before. We got by the cold war—thank 
goodness—without any nuclear weapons fall- 
ing; and now we've found that that future 
was threatened by the oldest demon 
human society, which is our fear of people 
who are different from us. 

I’m sure at one point it was rational when 
tribes roamed around in isolated ways in pre- 
historical times and fought over limited re- 
sources and saw people different tribes 
who were different from them, and they were 
maybe afraid for rationai reasons. But today 
we have an opportunity to sort of celebrate 
our differences and enjoy them, as long as 
we understand they have to operate within 
a framework that says, underneath, the com- 
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all share as children of 
God is more important than those things 
which distinguish us one from 
That’s really what’s at stake there. 
And it would be ironic, indeed, if after two 
World Wars and a cold war being fought on 
the continent of Europe, and all the lessons 
have learned over this century, that it 
would be in southeastern a and the 
Balkans where our vision of the 2 
would come apart. 


mon humanity we 


another. 


lst ce ntury 


funda- 
is either the last conflict of the 
20th century or the first conflict of the 21st 
century. And it’s very important that our chil- 
dren understand that. 


So this conflict in Kosovo, in 


mental way, 


I just want to say one word about it, and 
then I will come back to the task at hand. 
But I do have to announce today that I intend 
to send to Congress an emergency funding 
package to pay for our military and humani- 
tarian needs for the operation in Kosovo; to 
ensure that we have the resources to sustain 
the air campaign until we achieve our goals, 
while maintaining our high level of general 
military readiness; to provide critical humani- 
tarian assistance and relief to the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees; and te provide for 
resources for the nations in the region, the 
neighbors of Kosovo, who have suffered so 
much from the effects of this conflict. 

One of the things that a lot of people don’t 
understand is that this is putting an enor- 
mous burden on Albania, the poorest country 
in the region, taking all those refugees, strug- 
gling to maintain a democracy. It’s putting 
enormous burdens on Macedonia, a very 
small country trying to manage its own ethnic 
differences, now having these refugees load- 
ed on top of them. It causes real problems 
for Bulgaria and Romania. This-is a difficult 
thing for the neighborhood. 

So I hope that the Congress will act on 
this. The need for this funding is urgent, im- 
mediate, clearly in the national interest. 
There are literally lives hanging in the bal- 
ance. And so I hope, in the spirit of genuine 
bipartisanship, the Congress will move the 
package right away. 

Now, let’s talk about why we're here. The 
first Teacher of the Year Award was pre- 
sented in 1952 by a man who was one of 
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my heroes as a child growing up, Harry Tru- 
He did it right here on the White 


House grounds 


man. 
The recipient was a Miss 
Geraldine Jones, who taught first grade in 
Santa Barbara, California, in a school whose 
name I rather like, the Hope School. (Laugh- 
ter) Harry Truman said on that occasion that 
next to one’s mother, a teacher had the great- 
est influence on what kind of a citizen a child 
grew up to be 

Every year since, Presidents or members 
of their families have personally handed out 
this award, as Terry said, to recognize not 
only the awardee and all of you. ‘vut, through 
you, all teachers in our country 

Eight hours a day, 5 days a week, 9 months 
a year, teachers hold the future of America 
in their hands. They teach our children to 
read, to write, to calculate, to sing, to play, 
to paint, to listen, to question, hopefully to 
work with others, and think for themselves 
They excite our children’s imaginations, lift 
their their hearts, and 


aspirati ms, open 


lues. 


strengthen their va 

Everyone probably can recall a story like 
the one I told you at the opening of my re- 
marks today. Many of us Can remember our 
teachers in stunning detail—their faces, their 
expressions, their voices, their favorite admo- 
nitions, the way their hands gripped the chalk 
at the blackboard. We can still, most of us, 
summon the pride we felt when they praised 
us and the absolute chill we felt when we 
were scolded. [Laughter] 

The role of teachers, while hard to exag- 
gerate, unfortunately, is too often easy to 
overlook. Teachers do their jobs, quietly, 
largely isolated from other adults. Their 
work, therefore, is seldom glorified by Holly- 
wood and rarely sufficiently rewarded by so- 
ciety. 

Andy Baumgartner is our Teacher of the 
Year. He spent 2 years in the United States 
Marines. He gained inner confidence, self- 
motivation, physical stamina at Parris Island 
and Camp Lejeune. I imagine they have 
been useful to him in dealing with young 
children. [Laughter] 

Since he is a former marine, I think it’s 
worth pointing out that today we rightly 
honor the men and women serving in and 
around the Balkans as patriots. We should 
also honor our teachers as patriots. 


) if 
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Andy’s colleagues marvel at the way he riv- 
ets the attention of his kindergarten students 
by keeping himself in constant creative mo- 
tion. That’s the first impression I had of him. 
Laughter) I have met a person who has even 
One 
minute he’s using popcorn and M&M’s to 


more energy than I do. [Laughter 
teach counting. The next, he’s conducting a 
sing-a-long to “This Land Is Your Land.” A 
few minutes later, he’s marching the class up 
the hill behind the school to conduct a sol- 
funeral for 


emn departed pet tarantula 


named “Legs.” [Laughter 

As the father of a son with a learning dis- 
ability, he knows firsthand the struggle many 
parents go through to get the individual at- 
tention their children need. He works hard 
to give that kind of attention to all his stu- 
dents. 

When he’s not teaching, he can be found 
directing a school play, teaching other edu- 
cators, writing guidebooks for parents, work- 
ing in community theater, participating ac- 
tively in his church. He is an example of the 
kind of vital, active American that Alexis de 
Tocqueville marveled at when he came here 
so long ago and talked about the unique qual- 
ity of our citizenship. 

If he were alive today, de Tocqueville, I 
think, would agree that America could do 
more to honor classroom teachers like Andy 
Baumgartner. Perhaps more of our best and 
brightest young people would choose teach- 
ing as a career if we did more to lift our 
teachers up and honor them. Even though 
I am one, we don’t need many more lawyers, 
we have plenty of financial analysts on Wall 
Street, but we desperately need more teach- 
ers. 


y 


When our finest young people pass up 
¢ 


teaching, they're missing out on rewarding 
careers, and we’re missing out on a chance 
to put our talent where we need it the most 
today. With 53 million children in our public 
schools, the greatest number ever, from 
more diverse backgrounds than at any time 
in our history, certainly since the turn of the 
century, with enrollments growing and a 
wave of teacher retirements about to hit, our 
schools will have to hire 2 
teachers in the next decade. 


million more 
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At the same time, we're trying to bring 
down class size and that requires more teach- 
ers. And the new teachers must be better 
trained. A quarter of all secondary school 
teachers today do not have majors, or even 
minors, in the subjects they are teaching. 
And of course, the deficit is worse in low- 
income neighborhoods where the need is 
greatest. 

Now, these are enormous challenges. I be- 
lieve we can meet them if we act now when 
our economy is the strongest it has been in 
a very long time. But we have to act now 
There are things the Federal Government 
can do, to be sure, and I want to talk a little 
about them. But I'd like to point out that 
we provide only about 7 percent of the fund- 
ing of total public school funding in America. 
That’s a higher percentage than it was when 
I became President. When we were cutting 
the deficit and cutting programs, we doubled 
our investment in education in about 5 years 
But it’s still important to remember that a 
lot of this has to be done at the State and 
local level. 

And so as the Governors of our various 
States enjoy great prosperity, and as the 
crime rate comes down and, presumably, 
therefore, they don’t have to keep spending 


all their new money on building prisons, as 
was the case when I was a Governor, too 
often, I certainly hope that as much money 


as possible will be put into our public school 
systems, to hire those teachers and to raise 
teacher pay. That has to be done at the State 
level, primarily, and it is absolutely impera- 
tive. 

At the national level, we’re going to do 
what we can to pass a bill to build or mod- 
ernize thousands of schools, to help to hire 
100,000 highly trained new teachers to re- 
duce class size in the early grades. The stud- 
ies, of course, confirm what a lot of our 
teachers have been saying for a long time 
that smaller classes means more individual 
attention, more discipline, and more learn 
ing. Last fall Congress reached across party 
lines to put down a downpayment. They paid 
for about a third of these 100,000 teachers. 
I certainly hope we can finish the job this 
year. 

We have to redouble our efforts to recruit 
more of the best and brightest young Ameri 
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cans into teaching. A lot of our. young people 
in the AmeriCorps program are getting some 
of their college education paid so they can 
go and become teachers. Our budget now 
calls for an investment to provide 7,000 col- 
lege scholarships for students who will com- 
mit to teach in the poorest inner-city and 
rural schools. It calls on an investment to get 
1,000 Native American young people to 
teach on Indian reservations and in other 
public schools with large Native American 
populations. 

It calls for more money to recruit and train 
members of the United States military when 
they retire to become teachers through our 
Troops for Teachers program, something 
that has really been very, very successful. Our 
25 million veterans represent a vast pool of 
potential teachers. Many of them, because 
they’re drawing military retirement, can actu- 
ally afford to be teachers. [Laughter] And 
most of them have their kids grown. So it’s 
a pool that we need to look at and draw on. 
Our Teacher of the Year, here, is pretty good 
evidence that soldiers can be quite good 
teachers. We ought to make it easier for oth- 
ers to do the same thing. 

Third, in our budget we provide more 
funds for teacher training. I think it’s quite 
important that teachers, our new teachers es- 
pecially, demonstrate that they know what 
they're supposed to teach. But we cannot ex- 
pect the schools out there, who have to teach 
the kids, to be able to do what they're sup- 
posed to do unless we provide—we in the 
public sector—provide the resources we 
need not only to recruit but to properly train 
the teachers in the subjects they have to 
teach. 

Fourth, we should do more to make our 
schools attractive places where people want 
to work. In our “Educational Accountability 
Act,” we have a lot of funds for better schools 
and for turning around schools that aren’t 
performing and for after-school and summer 
school programs to help the children who 
need extra help. 

Now, last thing I'd like to say is something 
I've already said. I know I've given 131 
speeches on education—I now know that— 
so I've learned a new fact today, and I love 
facts. But the larger truth is this: Everybody 
is for education in general, but not enough 
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people are for it in particular. It’s easy to 
give a talk, and harder to foot the bill. And 
I think it is very important that we not only 
remain committed to substantive reforms— 
you know, I believe that every school district 
should have a “no social promotion” policy, 
but I don’t think the kids should be branded 
failures. I think if they’re not making it, then 
they should get the extra held they need. And 
that’s why we have moved on from $1 mil- 
lion, and $20 million, to $200 million, to $600 
million this year in Federal support for after- 


school programs and summer school pro- 


grams. We're working at this. But America 
needs to focus on this. 

We're going to honor Andy. I'm going to 
bring him up here to give him his award, 
and he’s going to give a speech, and we're 
all going to practically laugh or cry. And it 
will be a wonderful thing. But I want Amer- 
ica to hear this when they see you tonight 
We have 2 million teachers to 
hire in the next few years. And in the best 
of all worlds, they would, every one of them, 
be just as committed and just as knowledge- 
And it 


isnt going to happen unless we make the 


on television 


able and just as effective as you are 


necessary decisions and put the necessary 
priorities in place, not only in W ashington 
but in every State capital and every local 
school district in the country. 

So I say today, the best way we can honor 
America’s teachers is for the rest of us to 
give them the tools to succeed with our chil- 
dren in the 21st century. [Applause] Thank 
you 

Ladies and gentlemen, the 1999 Teacher 
of the Year, Mr. Andy Baumgartner. 


[At this point, the President presented the 
award to Mr Baumgartner, who then made 
brief remarks. | 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall (formerly Room 450) in the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. In his remarks, he referred 
to Therese Knecht Dozier, Special Adviser on 
Teaching to the Secretary of Education; Gordon 


M. Ambach, executive director, Council of Chief 


State School Officers; and Ermest Fleishman, sen- 
ior vice president Scholastic, Inc Mr. 
Baumgartner teaches kindergarten at A. Brian 
Merry Elementary School in Augusta, GA. The 
transcript made available by the Office of the 
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Press Secretary also included the remarks of Mr. 
Baumgartner 


Statement Commemorating the 
Deportation and Massacre of 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
April 19, 1999 


This week marks the commemoration of 
one of the saddest chapters of this century: 
the deportations and massacres of one and 
a half million Armenians in the closing years 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

We join with Armenian-Americans across 
the Nation and with the Armenian commu- 
nity abroad to mourn the loss of so many 
innocent lives. Today, against the back- 
ground of events in Kosovo, all Americans 
should recommit themselves to building a 
world where such events never occur again. 

As we learn from the past, we also build 
for the future. In this country, Armenian- 
Americans have made great contributions to 
every field, from science to commerce to cul- 
ture. Meanwhile, the people of Armenia, who 
suffered not only from the massacres but the 
ravages of two World Wars and the pain of 
70 years of Soviet rule, at last have obtained 
their independence and their freedom. Ar- 
menia is pursuing democratic and market re- 
forms, assuming its rightful place among the 
members of the Euro-Atlantic community of 
nations. We wish the people of Armenia— 
and all of their neighbors in the Caucasus 
region—success in their efforts to bring 
about the lasting peace and prosperity that 
they deserve. America will continue to sup- 
port these efforts. 

On behalf of the American people, I ex- 
tend my best wishes to all Armenians at this 
time of remembrance. 


Statement on the Deaths of 
David and Penny McCall 
April 19, 1999 


Hillary and I are saddened to learn of the 
deaths of David and Penny McCall, two 
Americans who dedicated their lives to help- 
ing people in need around the world. They 
were killed in an auto accident, along with 
a French colleague, Yvette Pierpaoli, and 
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their Albanian driver, while engaged in their 
life’s work. 

They were in Albania on a mission for 
Refugees International to explore the possi- 
bilities of setting up a region-wide radio net- 
work to help Kosovar-Albanian refugees 
locate lost family members. 

By reaching out to help the Kosovar refu- 
gees and war-affected people throughout the 
world, they stood for the best of the Amer- 
ican spirit. Our thoughts and prayers are with 
their loved ones. 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Former Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of Germany 

April 20, 1999 


The President. Secretary Cohen, Mr. 
Berger, distinguished Ambassadors, Senator 
Roth, Congressman Pickett, other Members 
of the Congress, retired Members of Con- 
gress, present and former members of the 
diplomatic corps, and to our German and 
American exchange students who are here: 
Welcome to the White House. 

Today it is my privilege to confer Amer- 
ica’s highest civilian honor on a great states- 
man of the 20th century, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany's longest serving Chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl. 

President Kennedy first saw the design for 
the Medal of Freedom on July 3, 1963, just 
a week after he had gone to Berlin and a ar 
lenged a new generation of Germans to forge 
a future of freedom and unity, of European 
integration and American partnership. No 
one did more to fulfill the hopes that Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed on that trip than 
Helmut Kohl. 

Very few non-Americans have received the 
Medal of Freedom. The last year a foreign 
leader was honored was 1991, when Presi- 
dent Bush presented the award to Margaret 
Thatcher. That day we celebrated a partner- 
ship among nations and leaders that helped 
to end the cold war with a victory for free- 
dom. 

Today we honor a partnership dedicated 
to building a 21st century Europe that can 
preserve the freedom and peace and find 
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genuine unity for the 


first time. Today we 
honor the 


leader whose values’and vision 
have made that possible. 

In 1991 the world was very different. The 
Berlin Wall had come down, but a profound 
gulf separated the eastern half of Europe 
from its more affluent neighbors to the West. 
Everyone agreed that something had to be 
done to bring Europe together, but not ev- 
eryone had a clear idea of what that some- 
thing should be. 

Some people thought NATO should go the 
way of the Warsaw Pact, and that in its place 
we had to build something new, 
unproven, 


untested, 
a community that embraced ev- 
eryone but imposed no true obligations on 
anyone. Others felt that our challe enges in 
Eastern Ge rmany and Eastern Europe con- 
sisted simply of sending assistance and plenty 
of advice. They were in no hurry to open 
our institutions to nations and people they 
thought of as distant and foreign. 

But Helmut Kohl understood that we 
needed a bold vision, backed by a practical 
blueprint, grounded in the institutions that 
had served us so well for so long. He said, 
“We are all called upon to construct a new 
architecture for the European house, a per- 
manent and just peace order for our con- 
tinent.” 

Consider the splendid house that has risen 
since then. Germany is united. Europe has 
achieved economic and monetary union. 
NATO has three new members. The Euro- 
pean Union soon will embrace nations from 
the Baltics to the Balkans. What a remarkable 
few years it has been. 

The story of Helmut Kohl is the story of 
20th century Germany. He was born in 1930 
in Ludwigshafen, a small city on the Rhine. 
He saw firsthand the ravages of nazism. His 
brother, Walter, perished in the war that tore 
Europe apart. But the young man, then 
called “der Lange,” the tall one, was quick 
to see the possibilities of hope and rebirth 
in the postwar world. 

Through the Marshall plan, he saw first- 
hand what Europeans and Americans could 
do together to spread good will and support 
for democracy among young people. 
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When he 


very first pr ople to join the Christian Demo- 


was only 16, he was one of the 
cratic Union. Indeed, his membership num- 
ber was 00246. And 50 years ago, at the age 
of 19, he and his friends were actually briefly 
de taine d at the Fren h border tor causing 
what must be the friendliest border incident 
they tried to remove 


in history some of the 


barriers between the countries and carried 
Franco-German 


De r Lan 1e" 


banners in support ot 
friendship and European unity 
was not your everyday tec nage! 


As Helmut Kohl’s political star 


never 


rose, he 
wavered from those convictions. He 
, ; : 
believed young people were crucial to the 
: . : 
future. He still believes that. And we thank 
7 . 
him, and we thank the young Germans and 
Americans who are here to honor him 


He < hampioned the Franco-German 


friendship as the linchpin of the new Europe 
a trie ndship cryst illized in the unforgettable 
moment he and Francois Mitterrand clasped 
hands at Verdun. He always maintained that 
the new architecture of Europe must be built 

foundation of transatlantic 
And he reached out to 
to the other 
countries, to make them a part of 21st cen- 


| 
on the partner- 


ship Russia, to 


Ukraine former Communist 
tury Europe. 

He served as Chancellor for 16 vears. Fu- 
ture historians will say Europe’s 21st ce ntury 
began on his watch. In the months that fol- 
lowed the fall of the Berlin Wall, he con- 
ceived a generous vision for Germany’s unifi- 
cation and for a new partnership between the 
West and a democratic Russia. He saw the 
imperative of Europe's unification politically 
and economically. He saw the need to em- 
brace other nations into Europe's family put- 


ting Germany in the center, not on the edge 


any longer, of a united, democratic Europe, 


a Europe where borders do not limit possi- 


bilities and where nationhood is a source of 


pride, not a crucible of conflict. 

It is to protect that vision that the NATO 
allies are in Kosovo today, to defeat the cyn- 
ical vision embodied by Mr. Milosevic in 
which the most primitive hatreds and brutal 
oppression are more important than mutual 
respect and common progress. 

Anyone who respects the legacy of Helmut 
Kohl knows that for peace to survive in Eu- 
rope our alliance of democracies must stand, 
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and stand together, against dictators who ex- 
ploit human differences to extend power 
And we must stay true to our vision long after 
we achieve military goals. Germany was 
buoyed by hope through the Marshall plan 
Greece and Turkey, rescued by the Truman 
doctrine: central E urope helped by the West 
after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall. Those were wise investments. We must 


be equally farsighted toward southeastern 


in this decade 


Europe 

Among all the success stories of the late 
20th century, none is more dramatic or in- 
structive than the rebirth of Germany as a 


free and democratic nation. Germany’s story 
has taught the world two profound truths: 
First, that it is possible fora people who love 
light laughter to into the 


blackest darkness; and second, that it is also 


and descend 
possible for a people to return to the light 
and lead others by their example 

Germany is proof that war and ethnic ha- 
tred are not inevitable; that they do not rep- 
resent a permanent aspect of the human con- 
dition; that the unacceptable is not written 
by fate into our destiny. But we can and must 
remain willing to act, because the work of 
building a new world never ends. That is the 
lesson of America, the lesson of Germany, 
the lesson of the 20th century. 

In 3 days the leaders of NATO and its part- 
ner nations will gather in Washington to 
mark the 50th anniversary of our alliance and 
to chart NATO’s future path. The challenge 
we face in Kosovo has demonstrated beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that America and Eu- 
rope need an alliance that combines our 
strength to protect our values and project sta- 
bility 
to meet new challenges to our security, with 
allies able to contribute to the effort; an alli- 
ance open to new democracies making the 


-astward in} Europe; an alliance ready 


right choices; an alliance that continues to 
work with Russia despite tensions that arise 
when we disagree. 

As Helmut understood so well, our vision 
of a Europe whole and free will not succeed 
unless it embraces a partnership with demo- 
cratic Russia. And it will not succeed unless 
it is embraced by Russia. That is the kind 
of alliance that must and will emerge from 
the Washington summit. 
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I can think of no better way to begin this 
week of allied solidarity than by honoring 
Helmut Kohl. When I was elected President, 
Helmut had been Chancellor for a decade. 
I find myself the 
G-8. In countless ways, I 
In Bonn, I once told an 
opinion on most issues 
could be summed up in four words: I 
with Helmut. |Laughter] 
never failed me. 

After first meeting in 
summed it up when he said, “the chemistry 
is right.” Well, the chemistry was right every 
time we met: Right when we planned NATO 
enlargement; 


Seven years later, senior 
leader of the 
learned from him. 
audience that my 
agree 
Those words have 


our 1993, he 


right when we discussed our 
right when we 
talked about multilateral issues over a multi- 
dinner at Helmut’s favorite Wash- 
ington restaurant, Filomena’s—{laughter]| 
right when he made 
saumagen—|laughter|—and _ in 
that—[laughter|—I hope our dinners con- 
tinue far into the new century. 

With the 


horizon, we 


shared hopes for Russia; 


course 


even me sat 


21st century breaking over the 
can look back on the 20th cen- 
y, with its grave threats to our common 
humanity and its great leaders—Churchill, 
Roosevelt, de 


tury, 


Gaulle—for unifying Germany 
and Europe, for strengthening the Western 
alliance and extending the hand of friendship 
to Russia, Helmut Kohl ranks with them. His 
place in history is unassailable. And he has 
been a true friend of the United States. 

In 1989, the year of Germany’s rebirth, we 
heard Beethoven’s ninth symphony as if for 
the first time, with Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” 
capturing the feeling of a world coming to- 
ge ther. In that same poem, ironicé ally written 
just after the American Re volution, Schiller 
wrote that the circle of universal freedom be 
gins very simply with the friendship linking 
two people. 

Helmut, President Kennedy stirred the 
world at the Berlin Wall when he said, along 
with freedom-loving people everywhere, 
“Ich bin ein Berliner.” Today a grateful 
United States says to you, “Du bist ein 
Americaner.” 

In countless ways you have been an Amer- 
ican. It is my honor to award you the Medal 
of Freedom. 

Commander, read the citation. 


spite of 
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[At this point, Comdr. Michael M. Gilday, 
USN, Navy Aide to the President, read the 
citations, and the President presented the 
medal. Chancellor Kohl then made brief re- 
marks. | 

The President. I would like to invite all 
of you to join us in the State Dining Room 
for a reception in honor of Chancellor Kohl. 

Thank you very much, and we're ad- 
journed. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:37 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to former Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom; and President 
Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 


Remarks Following a Meeting 
With the Economic Team 
April 20, 1999 


Attack in Littleton, Colorado 

Thank you very much, please be seated. 
Ladies and gentlemen, let me begin by saying 
that we all know there has been a terrible 
shooting at a high school in Littleton, Colo- 
rado. Because the situation, as I left to come 
out here, apparently is ongoing, I think 
would be inappropriate for me to say any- 
thing other than I hope the American people 
will be praying for the students, the parents, 
and the teachers. And we'll wait for events 
to unfold, and then there'll be more to say. 


Domestic and International Economy 


I have just met with my economic team 
to discuss the steps that we will be taking 
in the weeks and months ahead to continue 
to advance our prosperity at home and 
abroad. As you know, the economy continues 
to grow in ways that benefit ordinary citizens 
that are virtually unprecedented. This is hap- 
pening thanks in no small measure to policies 
we instituted in 1993 to help to change 
America to meet the changing challenges of 
the new economy. 

We recognized that the new economy de- 
manded fiscal discipline, so we balanced the 
budget. Now we’re working to use the sur- 
pluses to strengthen Social Security and 
Medicare. The new economy requires and 
rewards greater skills, so even as we reduce 
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spending in many areas, we have almost dou- 
bled the National Government’s investment 
in education and training. 

In the new economy, we are 
the nations of the 


linked to all 
world in a web of com- 
have 
worked to expand and to build—to expand 
trade and to build a 21st century trading and 
financial system that will benefit ordinary 
citizens in our country and throughout the 
world 

The financial crisis that began in Asia in 
1997 put our progress at risk and presented 
test to the global system that 
worked so hard to build. Though 
our economy has continued to grow, we have 
affected by the Asian financial crisis, 
as you can see by the trade figures, by what 
has happened in steel, and by the loss of mar- 
kets by our farmers. 


merce and communications. So we 


a very severe 


have 


been 


It’s clear to me that we had to do some- 
thing to contain the crisis, to restore growth, 
to prevent such crises from happening in the 
future. In September I went to the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York and set 
out a strategy with concrete steps to speed 
the recovery. We joined with other m: ijor in- 
dustrial nations to act to spur growth. Now, 
7 months later, we see 
of signs that those 


a growing number 
steps have taken hold. 
Some economies once in crisis are beginning 
to turn the corner. 

But substantial risks and challenges re- 
main. This is not a moment for complacency. 
It’s a moment to act to prevent financial crisis 
from reaching catastrophic stages in the fu- 
ture. 

In a world of 24-hour markets, we will 
never be able to banish such crisis altogether, 
and no single proposal will solve all the prob- 
lems we have seen over the last 2 years. But 
acting on the lessons we have learned from 
this experience, we can find a way to harness 
the benefits of an open global economy while 
taming the global cycles of boom and bust, 
just as we have found ways to moderate those 
swings in our own domestic economy. That 
is the central challenge we face on the finan- 
cial front. 

Working 


in the G—7 


with the other industrial nations 
, we have already taken several 
important steps, from developing a new con- 
tingent line of credit for countries with strong 
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economic policies to helping to restart the 
economies of Asia to limiting the fallout of 
the crisis in Latin America. 

Now, the leading industrial nations must 
be prepared to take the next steps in the de- 
sign of a strong financial architecture that can 
be a platform of prosperity for all of us in 
the next century. We have worked to shape 
an international consensus and to develop an 
agenda for long-term reform of the global 
financial system. 

I know this is something that is very hard 
to grab headlines with, but if you think about 
what the world has been through in the last 
2 years because of the problems in the global 
financial system, and if you account for the 
fact that 30 percent of our growth until last 
year has come from expanded trade, it is 
clear that for the United States, for ordinary 
citizens in the United States, and for their 
counterparts throughout the world, there are 
few more important things for leaders to be 
doing than working on building a stable fi- 


nancial architecture for the new century. 


Tomorrow Secretary Rubin will outline in 


greater detail cur proposals on a series of 
important initiatives. Starting with this week- 
end’s gathering of financial officials in Wash- 
ington, we will work to build support for 
these proposals among our colleagues at the 
summit of the world’s leading economies in 
Cologne later this year. And eventually, we 
want to bring in all nations who have a stake 
in the health of the global economy. 

The emerging national economies need to 
be a part of this dialog, and all of them need 
to be convinced that we are trying to do 
things that will improve the lives of average 
working families everywhere. 

Our approach includes the following key 
elements: 

First, we industrial countries should take 
steps to reduce the entire financial system’s 
vulnerability to rapid capital flows and excess 
leverage. For example, we should strengthen 
bank regulations so they actually take into 
account the real risks of lending. 

Second, we should continue to develop a 
better way to respond to crises, including ap- 
propriate sharing of responsibility by the pri- 
vate sector. 

Third, developing countries should take 
more responsibility as well, by strengthening 
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financial regulation and bank supervision and 
developing sustainable debt management 
policies, thus avoiding excessive reliance on 
short-term debt. We will seek to reinforce 
these policies through the actions of the 
international financial institutions. 

Fourth, the international financial institu- 
tions should focus their efforts on encour- 
aging developing countries to adopt sustain- 
able exchange rate regimes and the macro- 
economic policie s necessary to support them. 


Fifth, we must ensure that the most vul- 


nerable citizens do not bear the brunt of 


these crises. That means the IMF and the 
World Bank must pay more attention to so- 
cial safety nets, working with countries to lay 
strong foundations during good times and to 
maintain ade quate protections during bad 
times. In moments of crisis, budgets for core 
social programs should be preserved or at 
least should not bear the full brunt of nec- 
essary cuts. 

Sixth, we must remember that the poorest 
countries, nations that private capital flows 
are bypassing altogether, need help because 
they are burdened with unsustainable levels 
of debt. Last month I asked the international 
community to take actions to forgive $70 bil- 
lion in global debt, at a meeting we had here 
with representatives of over 45 African coun- 
tries. No nation committed to good govern- 
ments and economic reform should be 
crushed by a debt burden that it is so heavy 
it will punish ordinary citizens and prevent 
growth, no matter what people do. 

Now, if we take these steps, we can build 
an international marketplace that reflects our 
values. And we can achieve something that 
I think people in the United States want very 
badly: We can put a human face on the global 
economy. We can show people, here and 
around the world, that there won’t just be 
economic numbers showing growth, but their 
lives will be actually improved by the work 
we do to draw closer together. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:34 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting an Account of Federal 
Agency Climate Change Programs 
and Activities 

April 20, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 573 of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1999, as 
contained in the Omnibus Consolidated and 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1999 (Public Law 105-277), I transmit 
herewith an account of all Federal agency 
climate change programs and activities. This 
report includes both domestic and inter- 
1ational programs and activities related to 
climate change and contains data on both 
spending and performance goals. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 20, 1999. 


Remarks on the Attack at Columbine 
High School in Littleton, Colorado, 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
April 20, 1999 


The President. | want to begin by saying 
that Hillary and I are profoundly shocked 
and saddened by the tragedy today in Little- 
ton, where two stude onts opene -d fire on their 
classmates before apparently turning their 
guns on themselves. 

I have spoken with Governor Bill Owens 
and County Commission Chair Patricia 
Holloway and expressed my profound con- 
cern for the people of Littleton. I have spo- 
ken to Deputy Attorney General Eric Hold- 
er, who, along with Attorney General Reno, 
is closely monitoring the situation. I’ve asked 
the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
Education to stand ready to assist local law 
enforcement, the schools, the families, the 
entire community during this time of crisis 
and sorrow. 

A crisis response team is ready now to trav- 
el to Colorado, and I strongly believe that 
we should do whatever we can to get enough 
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counselors to the families and the children 
as quk kly as possible I know the other com- 
munities that have been through this are also 
do whatever they can to help 
Patricia Holloway would not 


that, amidst all the turmoil 


and others are experi- 


to me just a moment ago 


t 


Wake up 


ensions of this challenge if it could 


. 
wv America would 


1 } 1] 
tieton, and we could 


pening 


Pe rnaps we 


Saint P: 


School Violence 


Q. Mr. Pi 


lppel 4 
The President. W: 
ifs very very important 
_ 
is we can tind them out 


} 1 
ad the conterence here 


ral and the oecre 


pare d the 


: : ' i al 
handbook for all the 

’ 1 
we asked to be widely used: and 


, 
from bitter and sad ¢ xpenience 


z 
of very good, eltective griel 


that they will be 


“9a ’ . ' 
needed in abundance there for the « hildren 


counselors. My guess is 
I think after a little time has passed, we 


: ’ 
need to have a candid assessment about what 


more we can do to try to prevent these things 
from happening 
Q. Mr. President, 


epidemic of these 


! | 
tnere seems to be an 
: 
kinds of incidents now 
Kentucky; Jonesboro 


Oregon; and several 


There was Paducah 
Arkansas: Springfield, 
others. Would you characterize this as an epi 


demic affecting the Nation’s school system? 
1 


The President. I wouldn't want to use t} 
word. What I 


we can take ve can learn enough 


iat 
would like to know is whether 
from this 
which in its dimensions apparently is much 


greater than even the others were, an 
what else We | 

I had a very interesting conversat 
aiternoon 


Vict 


own husband und the 
| 


ongresswoman 
: : 
arthy, who, as all of you know 
son sustained 
1 
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you d like 


it trom happe ning 
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that has 


pecific 


happen 
it 


mvt 
' 


pene d yet 
The Well, I 


make—there yut 


President. don’t 


what I would 
, , , . 
do 1s take a coupk of days, because we ( 


And keep 


mind, the community Is an open wound ri 


' ; | f 
know what the facts are here 


They have suffered as much as anyone 


. . . . 
This is the largest group of fatali- 


now 
can sutter 
numbers are—and I’ve 


ties, whatever the 


heard various numbers, even as much as 5 
minutes ago, right before I came out 
I'd like to answer that question, but I think 


inything I say tonight can only add to the 
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pain of the people in Littleton and not serve 
to solve the problem. So I will answer that 
question when I have more facts and after 
we let a little time pass. 

Q. Mr. President, you said America should 
wake up. Wake up to what, sir? 

The President. Well, I think there are a 
lot of kids out there who have access to weap- 
ons—and apparently more than guns here— 
and who build up these grievances in their 
own mind and who are not being reached 
And it’s not just Littleton. We know that now 
We've had lots and lots and lots of places 
So it’s—I don’t know how many of you have 
been there. I’ve actually been there I know 
the community, and it’s a wonderful place 

And I think I can’t do better than what 
Patricia Holloway said, the commission chait 
If it can happen here, then surely people will 
recognize that they have to be alive to th 
possibility that it could occur in any commu 
America 


nity in and maybe that will help 


us to Keep it from happening again 


But you know what we put out before. You 


And I iust think 


] . , 
that tonight we need to focus on the families 


know the efforts we’ve made 
that lost their kids, on the children that are 
wounded, on the grieving of the community 
give this thing a day or two for the facts to 
And then I'll tr 
Say to you 

Q. On just that point, Mr President 


the time you had that conference last year 


emerge. to have more 


your administration said the students are still 
safer sitting in the classroom than they are 
walking down the Do you think Amer 
icans still think that’s true? Do you think 
that’s true? 

The President. Well, statistically, for all 
the whole 53 million kids in our schools, it’s 
true. But from the fact we’re hearing about 
what happened at this school and the possi- 
bility that explosives were out there, that 


street 


hand grenades were available, that other 
things were there, it obviously wasn’t tru: 
there. That was obviously the most dan- 
gerous place in Colorado today. 

So I don’t want to—but that doesn’t—that 
shouldn't make people believe that every 
school is in danger. What it should make 
every community do is to study this hand- 
book we put out and see what lessons can 
be learned here. 
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But again, tonight I think the American 
people ought to be thinking about those folks 
in Littleton. Tomorrow and in the days 
ahead, we'll have a little more time to kind 
of gather ourselves and our determination 
and go back at this again. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:48 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Governor Bill Owens of Col- 


orado and_ Jefferson County Commissioner 


Patricia Holloway 


Remarks to the White House 
Volunteers 


April 21, 1999 


Thank you. You know, Hillary and I look 
forward to this day so much every year. We 
want to thank you for what you do. We want 
to say to America we could not run the White 
House without you. 

It happens that this day was scheduled on 
what has turned out to be a very sad day 
for America. And since, in my mind, you rep 
resent the best of American citizenship by 
what you do here every day as volunteers, 
a little 


time to ponder how wve, as American citizens, 


I think it is important that we take 


should respond to what has occurre d in Colo- 


’ 
rado 
| 


First of all, I think it is important that we 
remember that we must come together and 
pray together but also commit to act to- 
cether. In Littleton, we saw and we continue 
to see horror and agony. We also see in that 
horror and agony the ties that bring us to- 
gether as a national community—the police 
officers rushing toward the sound of gunfire 
with bravery and professionalism, the stu- 
dents risking their own lives for their friends, 
the doctors and paramedics summoning all 
their skills under astonishing pressure, the 
parents and neighbors whose love and con- 
children through that 
last long night and who will be called upon 
to do much more in the days and weeks to 


come. We see, in a moment of agony, what 


cern sustained their 


is best in our community and in our country. 
I have been particularly struck by the story 
of Mrs. Miller, the teacher who heard the 
gunfire and led dozens of students to safety 
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in the choir room, who worked to keep them 
calm and quiet for hours while students re- 
moved ceiling tiles to let in more air. Doubt- 
less we will learn more stories of quick think- 
ing and grace under pressure as the details 
unfold. All of us are struggling to understand 
exactly what happened and why. There is a 
deep desire to comfort the grieving and 
counsel the children. We must also focus on 
what we are going to do. 

In Littleton, agents from the ATF and the 
FBI already are on the ground, providing tac- 
tical assistance to local authorities. Highly 
trained crisis workers are ready to help peo- 
ple cope with their loss. Fortunately, one of 
the most outstanding centers in the Nation 
for this sort of work is in Denver. 


Perhaps the most important thing all of 


us can do right now is to reach out to each 
other and to families and their young chil- 
dren. It is very important to explain to chil- 
dren, all over America, what has happened, 
and to reassure our own children that they 
are safe 

We also have to take this moment, once 
to hammer home to all the children 


again 


of America that violence is wrong. And par- 
ents should take this moment to ask what 


else they can do to shield our children trom 
violent images and experiences that warp 
young perceptions and obscure the con- 
sequences of violence, to show our children, 
by the power of our own example, how to 
resolve conflicts peacefully. 

And as we learned at the White House 
Conference on School Safety and as is re- 
flected in the handbook that the Secretary 
of Education and the Attorney General sent 
to all of our schools, we must all do more 
to recognize and look for the early warning 
signals that deeply troubled young people 
send often before they explode into violence. 
Surely more of them can be saved and more 
innocent victims and tragedies can be avoid- 
ed. 

In the days ahead we will do all we can 
to see what else can be done. For now, when 
the school has apparently just been cleared 
of bombs and not all the children who were 
slain have been carried out, I think it is im- 
portant on this day that we continue to offer 
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the people of Colorado, the people of Little- 
ton, the families involved, the sure knowl- 
edge that all of America cares for them and 
is praying for them. 

So I ask you to now join me in a moment 
of silent prayer for those who lost their lives, 
for those who were wounded, for their fami- 
lies, and those who love them and care for 
their community. 


[At this point, a moment of silence was ob- 
served. | 


Amen. 

Now let me say that on this sad day I also 
want America to know that I came here to 
be with you because, in many of the sad mo- 
ments of this administration and many of the 
greatest moments of our happiness and 
achievements for the American people, the 
ability of the White House to connect to 
them rests solely in the hands of people who 
are not paid employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Most Americans still have utterly 
no idea how many hundreds and hundreds 
of people volunteer at the White House, 
without which we could not do our jobs. 

I got a note the other day from a person 
thanking me because the child of a friend 
of his had received a letter from the White 
House. And he said, “I know you didn’t sign 
that letter, but children expect to get their 
letters answered.” That is just one example 
of things that would not happen, were it not 
for you. All over America, whenever some- 
one comes up to me and tells me that they've 
had some contact from the White House that 
I know came because of a volunteer, I am 
once again grateful for what you do. 

So I thank you for sharing this very pro- 
foundly sad moment with me and with our 
country. But I also thank you for making it 
possible for us to do our work—for the peo- 
ple of Littleton and the people of America. 
We are very, very grateful. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall (formerly Room 450) in the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. 
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Statement on the Nomination of 
Gen. Eric K. Shinseki To Be Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army 
April 21, 1999 


I am pleased to nominate Gen. Eric K. 
Shinseki to be Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. If confirmed by the Senate, 
General Shinseki will succeed Gen. Dennis 
J. Reimer, who will be retiring later this year 
after 37 years of distinguished active duty 
service. 

General Shinseki currently serves as the 
Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. Imme- 
diately prior to assuming his present position, 
he served as Commander in Chief of United 
States Army Europe and concurrently as 
Commander of NATO’s Stabilization Force 


in Bosnia. He brings to the position of Chief 


of Staff extensive operational and joint expe- 
rience as well as proven leadership ability and 
a deep concern for the soldiers, civilians, and 
families of the United States Army. 

During his distinguished career, General 
Shinseki served two combat tours in Vietnam 
and has commanded at every level from com- 
pany through theater army. As Commander 
of the Stabilization Force, he directed the 
operations of the three Multinational Divi- 
sions in Bosnia, promoting implementation 
of the Dayton accords. 


General Shinseki assumes the post of 


Chief of Staff as the U.S. Army proudly cele- 
brates 224 years of dedicated service to our 
Nation in war and peace. With General 
Shinseki as Chief of Staff, I am confident that 
the total Army—active, Reserve, and Na- 


tional Guard—will continue its tradition of 


excellence, dedication, and professionalism 
as it enters the 21st century. 


Statement on the Nomination of Lt. 
Gen. James L. Jones, Jr., To Be 
Commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps 

April 21, 1999 


I am pleased to nominate Lt. Gen. James 
L. Jones, Jr., for appointment to the grade 
of general and assignment as Commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, General Jones will suc- 
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ceed Gen. Charles C. Krulak, who will be 
retiring later this year after 35 years of distin- 
guished active duty service. 

General Jones brings to the job of Com- 
mandant a wealth of operational experience, 
exceptional leadership skills, and strong stra- 
tegic vision. : 

During his distinguished career, General 
Jones served a combat tour in Vietnam, com- 
manded the 24th Marine Expeditionary Unit, 
served as Chief of Staff of Joint Task Force 
Provide Promise in Bosnia and Macedonia, 
and was Commanding General of the 2d Ma- 
rine Division. As Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Marine Corps for Plans, Policy and Oper- 
ations and, most recently, as Senior Military 
Assistant to Secretary of Defense, he has 
demonstrated keen insight into defense pol- 
icy and the crucial role of the Marine Corps 
in protecting our national security. 

General Jones assumes the post of Com- 
mandant as the Marine Corps takes on the 
challenges of the 21st century. With General 
Jones as Commandant, I am confident that 
the Marine Corps will continue its long and 
proud tradition of defending America’s inter- 
ests and values. 


Statement on Congressional Action 
on Proposed Education Flexibility 
Partnership Legislation 

April 21, 1999 


I am pleased that a little more than a year 
after I proposed national ed-flex legislation 
to the Nation’s Governors, an overwhelming 
majority in Congress has passed a solid ed- 
flex bill. I look forward to signing it without 
delay. This bill will offer States more flexi- 
bility in their use of Federal funding in ex- 
change for demonstrated increases in student 
achievement. 

I am particularly pleased that the con- 
ference report strengthens accountability 
measures and preserves our effort to reduce 
class size in the early grades. The bipartisan 
work on this legislation shows we can and 
must work together to improve our Nation’s 
schools. , 

Now Congress can move on to the most 
important aspects of the Nation’s education 
agenda—finishing the job of hiring 100,000 
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well-prepared teachers to reduce class size 
passing my initiative to help build and mod- 
ernize 6,000 public schools, and re-author- 
izing the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act with my plan to hold States and 
school districts accountable for results 


Statement on the Damage 
Assessment of China’s Acquisition of 
Nuclear Weapons Information and 
the Development of Future Weapons 
April 21, 1999 


the 
assessment on the 


I welcome Intelligence Community's 
damage 
China’s Ac quisition of U.S. Nuclear Weapons 
Information and the Development of Future 
W of 
assessment by a_ panel inde- 
pendent experts led by Admiral Jeremiah, as 
requeste d by the House Select Committee, 
and Dicks. I 
analysis by the 
ligence the inde pendent 
panel, as well as their efforts to make 
much information as possible available to the 
public on this crucial issue 


Chinese eapons” and the review the 


dam: ige o! 


chaired by Congressmen Cox 
the careful 
community 


appreciate intel- 
and 


as 


The findings of the damage assessment un- 
derscore the need to implement fully the 
Presidential Decision Directive 
February 


I issued in 
1998 to strengthen security and 
protections at the U.S. nuclear weapons lab- 
oratories. I commend Secretary Richardson 
for his efforts in this regard and look forward 
to the review of lab security | requested by 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence Adv isory 
Board, chaired by Senator Warren Rudman. 

Measures to protect sensitive 
information must be constantly 
scrutinized, whether this information is at the 
national laboratories or at other U.S. Govern- 
ment institutions. Therefore, I am asking the 
National Counterintelligence Policy Board to 
assess potential vulnerabilities at other insti- 
tutions associated with nuclear weapons be- 


nuclear 
weapons 


sides the national laboratories and to propose 
any concrete steps that mz Ly be appropriate 
to stre ngthe n protections against efforts by 
China and other countries to acquire sen- 
sitive nuclear weapons information. 

I have also asked DCI George Tenet to 
review the recommendations made by Admi- 
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Jeremiah on intelligence collection and 
resources and to act promptly on these rec- 
ommendations 


Memorandum on Humanitarian 
Relief for Kosovar Refugees 
April 21, 1999 
Memorandum for All Federal Government 
Employees 
Subject: Humanitarian Relief for Kosovar 
Refugees 

As } are 
Milosevic’s ethnic 


you aware, Slobodan 
cleansing of Kosovo has 
resulted in a grave humanitarian disaster, the 
displacement of almost 1.4 million Kosovar 
Albanians, and the slaughter of thousands. 
The refugees now in Macedonia and Albania, 
and those who cont 


no doubt 


inue to arrive each day, 
are in urgent need of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Relief organizations are working around 
the clock to provide this assistance, but these 
and the refugees they 
need support from all of us. 

I have heard from mz ny Federal employ- 
ees who want to know what they can do to 
help in this time of crisis. We can best help 
alleviate the suffering in the Balkans by pro- 
viding financial support to relie 
the front lines. The Federal Government has 
established a toll-free telephone hotline, 
i-800-USAID-RELIEF, that you may call 
to be referred to a number of private human- 


organizations serve 


f agencies on 


itarian organizations that are providing vital 
relief. The organizations are also located on 
the USAID 

www.info.usaid.gov, 
Kosovo. 


website, 
listing for 
», they 
r the relief, and they need 


Internet 
under the 
The organizations are on site 
know how to delive 
financial support 

Together we can provide the humanitarian 
assistance that the people so urgently need, 
while we work with our NATO allies to cre- 
ate the conditions that will allow them to re- 
turn safely to their homes and rebuild their 
lives. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: An original was not available for 


verification of the contents of this memorandum. 
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Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
With Students on Violence in Schools 
at T.C. Williams High School in 
Alexandria, Virginia 

April 22, 1999 


The President. Thank you, Mr. Porter. | 
think all of you know that we are be ing joines 
by several ‘million students through various 
media outlets that are covering this, and so 
let me begin by saying I’m delighted to be 
here at T.C. Williams High School. Thank 
you, Mr. Porter. Our mp aC HI nt, Herb 
Berg, is here, and I’m glad to be back in 
this school district again that has hosted 1 
for so many important educational announce- 
ments. 

Senator Robb and 
Moran are both here with us, 
Mayor Kerry Donley. I thank them for join- 
ing us, and our two teachers, Ellen Harmon 
and Barbara Finney. 


Congressman fim 


Il 
along with 


I want to spend most of my time today 
liste “ning to you I have a few questions I want 
to ask, 
teachers as soon as I make 
remarks. and 
made notes and worked over them 
again, and I'd like to say just a few things 

First of all, we’re here, obviously, becauss 
of the terrible tragedy in Littleton, Colorado, 
and because, even though it is the worst ex- 
ample of school violence we've seen, it is by 
no means the only one. And indeed, I think 
that some of the people joining us today are 
from Paducah, Kentucky, and Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas—at 


and I’m going to turn it over to the 
1 few opening 
But I got up this bethel 
some 


least those two communities 
which had examples of school violence last 
year. 
~ | think it’s important that all over America 
students and teachers have a chance 
cuss their feelings about this, their ideas 
about what we should do, and it’s especially 
important for younger children, who might 
be quite traumatized and wonder 
they are, in fact, safe at school. 
to talk a little about all of that. 
There is really 


to dis- 


whether 
So I want 
nothing more important 
. x 1 * e ’ > 
than keeping our schools safe. And we've 
tried to do a lot of things in that regard over 
the last few years, having a zero tolerance 
for guns and drugs policy, putting new com- 
i 4 
munity police officers in schools where 
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they're needed, trying to support more coun- 
selors in schools, after-school, more 
more conflict resolu- 
tion programs. We've tried to help school dis- 
tricts and students and teachers, who wanted 
to do it, to have—for younger children, ele- 
mentary and junior high 
school uniform policies or dress code policies 
where they wanted to implement those 
But we know that there are things 
to be done sort of beyond the 
Government and beyond anything Govern- 
ment can do. 

I spent a lot of time thinking about this, 
but I want to say, last night and today I 
thought about the work that my wife has 
done on this for many years, and I went back 
and reread the chapters in her book that deal 
with the problems that children have in cop- 
ing with violence and the responsibilities of 

parents and the larger society. I thought 
aid the work that the Vice President's wife, 
Tipper Gore, 


more 
mentoring programs, 


school—using 


things 


} 1 
wh h have 


started doing well over a dec- 
And I think we 
have to ask ourselves some pretty hard ques- 
tions here. What are the re sponsibilities of 
students themselves? What are the respon- 
What are the respon- 
sibilities of parents? What is the role of the 
larger culture here? Is there a sense in which 
the fact that all of you are exposed to much 


ade ago on this whole issue. 


sibilities of schools? 


higher levels of violence through television, 
through video games, that you can actually 
figure out how to make bombs on the Inter- 
net—does that make a difference? Does it 
these kinds of things more likely to 
happen? What are our responsibilities? 

But before I open it to you, I'd just like 
to make one other comment. I think, particu- 
larly for young people who may be quite 
frig ghte ne d as a result of this, or - for parents 
who may wonder about the safety of schools, 
I think it’s worth restating two or three basic 
things. 


make 


First of all, on balance, our schools are still 
the safest place our kids can be in most com- 
munities under most or all circumstances. 

Secondly, I think it’s worth reminding ev- 
that in spite of these horrible in- 
stances, our country is still fundamentally a 
good and decent place, and our people are 
good and decent people. And we have seen 


eryone 
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the community of Littleton re- 
sponde -d to this: people standing in line for 
hours to give blood, people showing up to 
volunteer their services as counselors and in 
other with the way people have 
reached out to each other. We see a kind 
of microcosm of how America has reacted 
to this. 

And I think it’s important that the young 
people of our country know this and that the 
parents know this, that they should remem- 
ber we—as horrible as this is, we have seen 
once again what is basically decent and good 
about America. And we should remember 
that most schools are more nearly rep- 
resented by the kind of conversation we're 
having around here today than by the 
rible incident we saw in Colorado. 

So I think that’s enough for me to say. 
I’m interested in what you think about it, 
what your reactions are, what you've done 
here to try to avoid this, and what you think 
the responsibilities of the rest of us are, start 
ing at home and going all the way up to the 
President, and also the cultural issues I men- 
tioned. 

You know, we have to acknowledge, as Hil- 
lary does in this book—and I went back and 
read some of the things we talked about over 
the last 20 years—that we do have more vio- 
lence among younger people in America than 
other cultures do. And everyone has to take 
a hard look at what all the elements of our 
society are that contribute to that and what 
we can do to diminish it. 

I also would like to say—let me just men- 
tion one other thing. I think it’s import: unt 
because of the action in which we're involved 
in Kosovo today. We don’t know all the facts 
about what happened in Littleton, but one 
of the things that’s come out of this that’s 
really made an impression on me is that the 
young men who were involved in this hor- 
rible act apparently felt that they were sub- 
ject to ridicule and ostracism, and they were 
kind of social outcasts at the school. But their 
reaction to it was to find someone else to 
look down on. And apparently, they were 
very prejudiced against African-Americans 
and Hispanics, and observed Adolf Hitler's 
birthday, and otherwise reacted to that. 

This is something that you see a lot around 
the world and throughout human history, 


the way 


ways, 


hor- 


But 
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that who themselves feel 
disrespected, instead of developing an enor- 
mous sympathy for other people who have 
been subject to discrimination, instead look 
for someone else to look down on so they 
“Well, I may be dissed at 
school, or I may be subject to disrespect in 
some other environment, but at least I’m not 
them.” 

And I think that’s a larger problem we real- 
ly have to fight, because you look around this 
room—of course, we're in perhaps the most 
diverse school district in America today—but 
this is a great opportunity for us, as long as 
we lift other people up and recognize the 
inherent dignity and worth of all individuals 
and all ethnic, religious, and cultural groups. 

And so I think that’s another point that 
needs to be made here: They had the wrong 
reaction to the fact that they were dissed. 
Hey, look, everybody gets dissed sometime 
in life, even the President—{ (laughter|— 
sometimes, especially the President. 

So these are some of the things that I was 
thinking about that I hope will spark your 
thoughts. And I think I'll turn it back te you 
and to the teachers to discuss this in any way 
you'd like. 


[Ellen Harmon, a teacher at T.C. Williams, 

opened the floor to the students for discus- 
} } 

Sion. | 


people 


can always Say, 


The President. Yes, pass the mike. 


[Teacher Barbara Finney stated that she had 
a group of mediators at the school and intro- 
duced one. A veteran student mediator stated 
that the mediation program helped a lot of 
students and believed tragedy in Littleton 
grew out of a build up of anger or aggression 
that really should have been let out. Another 
student mediator described the mediation 
and conflict resolution process at T.C. Wil- 
liams. | 


The President. | wanted to ask this ques- 


tion, because I honestly believe that young 
people can help each other, particularly at 
this age, maybe more than adults can, maybe 
in some cases more than their parents can, 
if things get out of hand. 

But what I want to ask you is, how do they 
get there, if they're re ~ally angry? What if 
they're too embarrassed ‘ebout what they 
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think is being done to them to talk about 
it? Do they get there only when they come 
to you, or do other kids say, “Hey, these two 
people are having trouble,” or “these two 
groups are having trouble. You need to go 
to them.” Can you all talk to me about that? 


[A participant said students may be referred 
to mediation or could approach the teacher 
in charge confidentially. She said the situa- 
tion in Littleton, CO, appeared to have re- 
sulted from the build up of anger, and part 
of the process at T.C. Williams was to let 
the students vent their anger, which helped 
resolve the problem. | 


The President. Go ahead. 


[A student said the school had instituted a 
confidential safety hotline so students could 
reach the peer mediation people in the school 
and indicated that if something similar had 
been available in Littleton, the problem may 
have been prevented. | 


The President. So you're saying if they 
had a hotline, as oppose sd toa peer mediation 
group, then someone who was afraid 

Student. No, they work together 
work together. 

The President. That’s what I mean. In ad- 
dition to. So, if someone were afraid, they 
could call the hotline and say, “Here’s what 
I think is going on.” 

Student. Yes. And it’s confidential, 
i 

The President. Okay. Suppose I call the 
hotline and say, “Listen, I just talked to one 
of these people, and they're talking about 
getting guns and shooting people.” Then 
what happens? I called the hotline, here. 
What happens? 

Student. Peer mediation can be contacted 
with that, because you have given us a name, 
or Mr. Porter can talk to them or something. 

The President. | think this is good. That’s 
wonderful. 

Okay. 


they 


you 


[A student, who is a peer mediator, said that 
classmates participating in mediation were 
. f . 
able to speak openly without fear of punish- 
ment or judgment and that this allowed more 
openness, giving the students a broader per- 
spective. Another student noted that perhaps 


part of the problem in Littleton was its 
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school’s lack of diversity as opposed to T.C. 
Williams which has so many different social, 
racial, and national groups that no one is left 
out. A third student stated that the adminis- 
tration and teachers at T.C. Williams did an 
excellent job resolving problems before they 
emerge. | 


The President. First of all, I think that’s 
a very brave thing for you to say. But there’s 
no doubt that those people are very good 
people, that they have a good school, “that 
they thought things were rocking along— 
which is why. —that’s why what you said, I 
think, is very important, that there needs to 
be some organized outlet that people can ac- 
cess privately. Because nearly everybody in 
America believes this couldn’t happen in 
their school. So I think having this way to 
call and say, this is going on—we all need 
warning systems. 

Go ahead. 

Student. But, see, the problem is—what 
I feel is, I feel the administrators knew about 
this because a lot of people say, like, on the 
news and stuff, the students seemed to know 
about this crew already and seemed to not 
have done nothing about it. They didn’t both- 
er to prevent it, ben ‘ause they had a page in 
the yearbook for this crew and ev erything al- 
ready. 

The President. Yes, but the point I’m try- 
ing to make is that—a lot of people seemed 
to have known in general, but most people 
didn’t—a lot of the people who knew, I think, 
didn’t know that they might do what they 
did. And that’s why it’s important to feed all 
this stuff in some »place, because there are 
people who do know that—let me come back 
to the beginning here. Id like for you all to 
talk about this. 

Let me just say what I was going to say. 
One of the things that all kids are taught by 
their parents, you know, is this old “sticks 
and stones will break my bones, but words 
will never hurt me.” That ain’t true—if you'll 
let me use bad grammar. [Laughter] That's 
not true, because a lot of this stuff starts with 
words, you know? 

And even in what I do and the people I 
deal with, it’s amazing how much ene rgy is 
lost and how many things are not dea for 
America because people in Washington, DC, 
at the highest levels of power and inflecnce, 
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get hurt by what other people say about 
them—mean, bad things other people say 
about them. And then they get in the position 
where they try to bait each other to say mean, 
bad things, you know 

And I think that somehow, maybe we all— 
particularly in a culture that desensitizes peo- 
ple to violence, if they're profoundly alien- 


ated; and | still think that’s a big part of 
this—all of us have to do a better job of 


teaching young people not to let themselves 
be defined by the words other people use 
against them. 

That’s something that really struck me 
when I read these accounts, is how alienated 
these young people were because these ath- 
letes were saying bad things about them or 
who else was saying bad things about them. 
They were different. So then, they had to 
look for somebody to feel bad about. 

And that’s why I like this peer mediation 
thing, because it tends to take the sting out 
of words at the earliest possible time. But 
people really still get hurt so badly by what 
is said about them. And somehow, we've got 
to make people more immune to that. 

Go ahead. 


(A student noted the two students in Littleton 
had bombs, which they may have learned to 
make with information from the Internet. He 
asked what the Government was going to do 
to prevent the dissemination of this informa- 
tion. | 


The President. You know, when the bomb 
blew up in Oklahoma City and the Federal 
building was destroyed and all those people 
were killed, we pointed out that the way the 
Internet is going with these webpages, peo- 
ple can learn how to build bombs like that 
on the Internet. And there is a limit to how 
much we can control it. And we’re looking 
for ways to try to at least help parents deal 
with what their children can get off the Inter- 
net, and a way to use ordinary law enforce- 
ment tactics effectively against people who 
are trying to do illegal ‘things over the Inter- 
net. But it’s very difficult. 

I mean, one of the things that’s wonderful 
about the Internet is kind of its capacity for 
infinite expansion. And that’s one of the great 
things about it. I don’t know how many 
teachers here now get research papers where 
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all the sources are off the Internet. But it’s 
great. That’s the good news. The bad news 
is it’s almost impossible to find this stuff, sort 
it out, and figure out whether it’s illegal or 
not, and do something about it. 

But I agree with you, it’s going to be one 
of the big challenges we face, because there’s 
been a lot of talk about—if you've seen in 
the last 3 or 4 days—about whether the 
Internet plus having very young people play 
very violent video games and where they 
learn to shoot people and stuff, that those 
two things have added an extra element to 
an otherwise already pretty violent culture. 
And I think we're going to have to take an- 
other look at it. 

It’s not easy. I don’t want to pretend that 
it’s easy. If you look at how many thousands 
and thousands of pages, webpages, are being 
added to the Internet every day, it’s the fast- 
est growing organism in human history for 
communications. And it presents us a great 
challenge. 


[A student stated that it would be very hard 
for the Government to control the informa- 
tion on the Internet in a society with a free 
press and free speech. He believed the re- 
sponsibility rested with parents and teachers 
to monitor what children access on the Inter- 
net. | 


The President. Well, I do think it’s impor- 
tant that in all these discussions, we not take 
the focus away from the home. I agree with 
that. If you look at all the facts that we know 
from the incidents that happened last year— 
all the school violence incidents—it appears 
that there were some cases in which the par- 


ents were—to go back to what you said about 
how other kids knew and they didn’t call in— 
there appears that there were some cases in 
which the parents knew that the kid had a 
problem, including an obsession with guns 
and bombs, and there were other cases 
where they didn’t know and might not have 
been able to know. But I do think that we 
shouldn’t minimize that. 

The only thing I want to—to go back to 
what you said about the Internet—I agree 
with that. You don’t want me to choke off 
the Internet. It’s one of the greatest things 
that ever happened. But we've got to figure 
out a way to apply the ordinary restrictions 
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of the criminal law in that context, just like 
you would any other. I think that’s all you re 
saying, is we need to—if somebody's doing 
something illegal there, we should. But the 
problem is, how do you—how do parents 
limit their children’s access to something 
they shouldn't be able to see? And I do think 
that the role of the Internet, and the way 
it’s bringing everything into the home, 
made a parent's job much more difficult. And 
it’s harder to know what to do and how to 
do it. It’s much, much harder. And I think 
we ought to just fess up to that. 

But I’m sympathetic with you. We don’t 
want to destroy what’s great about the Inter- 
net. It’s revolutionizing the American econ- 
omy. It’s opening up opportunities for peo- 
ple, opening up educational opportunities, 
bringing whole libraries to homes of people 
who could never afford them. I mean, it’s 
doing a lot of good. But we've got to figure 
out a way to deal with these downside risks. 


has 


[A student stated that it appeared adminis- 
trators and students in Littleton knew there 
was a problem, and thought administrators 
should have contacted the parents. Ms 
Finney said she heard another Littleton stu- 
dent say on the news that he heard the sus- 
pects planning the attack last year and she 
believed he should have taken the initiative 
to tell someone. | 


The President. I want to hear from the 
students, but that goes back to what you said. 
What I would like to—the message to go out 
across all the millions of students like you 
that are listening, and all of the schools, is 
that no matter how good your school is and 
no matter how good your programs are, we 
need a little humility here. And you're not 
doing something bad if you hear people talk- 
ing about doing something or you see them 
becoming profoundly alienated in ways that 
could be destructive, if you tell someone 
who’s in a position of responsibility to do 
something about it. They're not going to be 
punished if they hadn’t done anything wrong, 


but we might be able to prevent more of 


these things. 

I do think that one of the lessons that will 
come out of this incident, no matter what 
the facts turn out to be, is that there has 
to be a hotline, there has to be some sort 
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there has to be a 
climate in which children feel, young people 
feel that they can ring the alarm be ll when 
they see something like this. 


of early warning system; 


[Another student introduced herself to the 
President. | 


The President. Oh, yes, you've been wait- 
ing a long time—she’s been waiting longer 
than anybody else. [Laughter] 


[The student cited a lack of morality and 
urged more disciplinary action from school 
administrators. | 


The President. | agree with that. But what 
happens if all of that still doesn’t work be- 
cause young people at some point develop 
a whole other life? I mean, when you look 
at what is apparently the fact here, these 
they created a whole new culture for them- 
selves, a whole other life, which—we don’t 
know the facts yet about what their parents 
did or didn’t know, about what the schools 
did or didn’t know. I think it’s important for 
us not to make hasty judgments about Little- 
ton. 

I agree with what you say. But I also think 
in addition to what you say, we've got to have 
some warning system to protect ‘everybody 
else. 


Go ahead. 


[A student expressed his disagreement with 
the news media placing blame on movies and 
video games and said people should be spend- 
ing more time with their children. Another 
participant said discipline should start at an 
early age, not in the teen years. Another stu- 
dent pointed out that blame often falls on 
high-crime areas but that Littleton is a white 
suburban area. She asked if this would take 
the focus off of racial groups being the cause 


of the problems. | 


The President. Well, I hope so. You know, 
it’s interesting; all of these instances of school 
violence, even though they occurred in 
schools which some had a lot of racial diver- 
sity, some had not much racial diversity, but 
they all occurred away from inner-city areas 
with very high unemployment and high gen- 
eral crime rates. They tended to occur more 
in small towns and rural areas or suburbs, 
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where you normally would not think that so- 
ciety itself falling apart around you would 
happen. 

Now, part of that could be the absence 
of the kind of warning and alert systems that 
you often have in the big city schools. I mean, 
a lot of big city schools, for example, all rou- 
tinely have metal detectors and things like 
that because they know they ‘ve got to protect 
their kids. But I think what it means is that 
whatever is out there in our culture, whether 
it is the failure of parents to teach their kids, 
whether it is that plus then the extra exposure 
to viole nt e xpe nences whe nl you’ re young, 
kind of one ste p remove ~d through media or 
video games or whatever, whatever it is— 
what it shows is that the people in rural 
America and in suburban America, in low- 
crime America and upper income America 
are just as vulnerable having alienated 
young people in gangs or in isolation take 
violent action. I think that’s what it shows. 
And it should destroy any of our racial or 
economic stereotypes about this. This is 
something that can happen anywhere. That's 
the point you made, and I think that’s right. 


[A student stated having the hotline and peer 
mediators was great but noted that T.C. Wil- 
liams also had social workers and psycholo- 
gists, which offered students choices. He 
asked how many of the other schools in the 
country had these alternatives. | 


The President. Well, the truth is that 
some do, and some don’t. More and more, 
I think, schools are doing that. Some have 
economic constraints. Some may not think 
they need them. But I believe that—I can 
tell you this. One of the things I have tried 
to do is to make it possible for schools to 
have more trained personnel and more op- 
tions to serve children that have a whole vari- 
ety of different needs. 

And I suspect that one positive thing that 
will come out of this awful incident is that 
schools all over America today will be doing 
an inventory of what kinds of supports they 
have for their children. And they will—I ex- 
pect, just because we're doing this, your prin- 
cipal and your teachers will be flooded with 
inquiries over the next 2 weeks about what 
you have done here, about the peer medi- 
ation thing, about what kind of social workers 
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you have, what kind of psychologist do you 
have, what kind of support do you have, be- 
cause I think we will see everybody taking 
a serious look at this. 

I'm glad you made that point, though, be- 
cause there 


are people who have genuine 
emotional problems that require more pro- 


fessional, intense, longer term help than even 
So I think 


the peer mediators can provide 
that’s an important point you make. 


[A student stated that other schools should 
have the alternatives offered at T.C. Williams 
so these things don’t happen again and then 
asked the President when he or the Govern 
ment was going to take immediate action for 
the other students in the country. | 


The President. Well, first of all, you 
should know that we have provided, already, 
funds—last year—for a lot of these services 
And the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of Education put out a booklet 
that basically cited the best practices in all 
the schools. 

We don't—the Federal Government 
doesn’t run this high school. You know 
have a local school board, and most of the 
money comes from the State. We 
money, so sent out 

handbook, which basically had the best 
practices, for early warning signals, for pre- 
ventive programs, for the kinds of things that 
you do here. And we've provided a lot of 
support to help schools to have the services 
they need to make them more safe. 

Now, in the next few days I'm going to 
send another piece of legislation up to the 
Congress to do even more of this. But for 
it to work, people have to use the resources 
that are there and implement the systems 
that are there, and it has to be 
school in the country. 

Let me just say—this is kind of along the 
lines of your question—when I called the 
County Commissioner in Littleton, Colo- 
rado, the woman who is in charge of the local 
county government there, she was very, I 
thought, quite brave, considering it was in 
the middle of this crisis. The school hadn’t 
even been—not all the children had been 
taken out yet. And she said, “Well, if this 
can happen here, it can happen anywhere, 
and maybe, finally, every school in America 


for schools. 


, you 


give some 


but what we did, we 


done in every 
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will do what is necessary to try to prevent 
this.” 

So we have—last year we had the first 
White House conference in history on school 
safety. We have sent things to every school 

1 America, and we have—and I said, I’m 
going to send another bill this week, or in 
the next few days, to do more. But it has 
to—every school has to realize that if you 
want to be safe you have to be prepared, just 
like you are here. 


Yes. 


[A student stated that parents, teachers, gov- 
ernment, and students should work together 
to prevent school violence and provide for 
the common welfare of the community. An- 
other student said students are often more 
in tune with other students and that having 
the opportunity to be an anonymous source 
of information, as was the case with the T.C 
Williams hotline, was very important. An- 
other student said the racism should stop, 
and everyone should feel they were part of 
a group. Another student stated that there 
were no guarantees against future violence 
and high school students all over America 
need to be more sensitive and considerate of 
one another, which would help eliminate ani- 
mosity. | 


The President. | must say, these things 
you say to me are among the most impressive 
things of all, because all of us want to be 
part of groups, and we are part of groups 
whether we like it or not. We're all part of 
groups. You know, we just—from the fami- 
lies we’re born in and the lives we live. And 
the trick is to convince people that it’s good 
to be part of a group, a racial, an ethnic, a 
religious, a cultural group, to be an athlete, 
to be a scholar, to be into music, to be into 
whatever. But it’s not—it doesn’t have to be 
negative when compared with someone else. 
That's the thing that breaks your heart. 

And also, it’s very important another rea- 
son I like this hotline and I like what you 
said is that it’s very hard to be 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17 years old; and if you are very lonely 
and very alienated and you feel you don’t be- 
long with anybody or anything, and then all 
of a sudden, one or two other people come 
along, and they're just like you, and then you 
find something on the Internet that you can 
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read that you can relate to, and then things 
begin to spin out of control. And I think what 
you said about reaching out to people who 
seem to be alone and have nobody to care 
about them. I think that’s very, very impor- 
tant as well. 

I think that you know it a lot better than 
I do. But as old as I am, I can still remember, 
it was—I had some pretty tough times when 
I was 13, 14, 15, 16 years old, and I had 
a very fortunate life. You realize how hard 
you have to work to keep from getting into 
patterns that will be destructive throughout 
life where people feel that they only count 
when they're in a group, that then they're 
opposed to somebody else, they can look 
down on somebody else. It is the curse of 
human society throughout the world. 

Go ahead. You two, and then—this young 
man hasn’t spoken yet, but go ahead. We'll 
get you the mike as soon as he is finished. 
Who wants to go next? Go ahead. 


[A student said young people were more de- 
sensitized than they were 20 years ago and 
that the media needs to take some responsi- 
bility. She cited the popularity of violent 
movies as an example. She also stated that 
the value of human life had declined and that 
some of these violent students may not have 
understood the impact of what they had 
done. | 


The President. Yes. Let me say this: 
really respect all of you very much to have 
said that this is a matter of personal responsi- 
bility, family responsibility, and you don’t 
want to blame the culture. I respect you for 
saying that—I don’t want to blame the mov- 
ies or blame the video games; what you've 
said and how you've talked with your mother 
and everything. 

But I think you have to recognize—let me 
just say, for example, when I was your age, 
if anything, the racism was more pro- 
nounced, the social hierarchies in the schools 
were dramatic—between those who were in 
and those who were out—people fought reg- 
ularly on the school grounds, and they were 
vicious to each other and—but you didn’t 
have as much gun violence. 

And I think it is unquestionable that more 
people have more access to more weapons, 
and more people at an earlier age can move 
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from profound alienation and misery into 
l 

using violence against other than was the case 

20 or 30 they 


have—they have more op portunities and be- 


years ago, because either 


cause they've been desensitize -d and maybe 
a chance to sit down 


a father the 


because they don’t have 


with a mother or way you do 
every night 


I think it’s 


important not to oversimplify this. And I hate 


So the only thing I’m saying is, 


it when people blame someone else and don’t 
take responsibility for what they did, but I 
don’t think we can be blind to the fact that 
there are more opportunities and there is a 
greater openness to taking violent action on 
the part of alienated people today than there 
was 20 or 30 years ago. 

And I think the experience that these chil 
dren have be fore, maybe—maybe even when 


they're very young, before they form proper 


what’s what's 


can or can’t be 


barriers in life about 
what 
Cane vulnerable. 


Go ihe 


right, 


wrong done, makes 


ad. Who was next? This young man. 


[A stude nt expressed his concern for people 
who were into Gothic culture and rock music 
because he feared the yu ould take the blame 
Littleton He 
able to 
because 
u he nm angry, people Say thin US ‘a yy u ould 
not otherwise say. | 


for instigating the situation in 
also expresse d concern about ving 


} 
say things in school when ang 


The President. So how do you think we 
should deal with that? 


(The student said that pe ople should be more 
care ful about what they say when they are 
angry, that there were healthier ways to deal 
with anger. He said the school provided 
counselors and psychol« wists for students to 
talk to when angry, but he was able to discuss 
his problems at home with his family. | 


The President. Good for you. Let me say, 
just generally, I don’t think—f all of you who 
have participated in this conflict resolution 
thing—maybe you've seen enough of this in 
other students to know this—but I can tell 
you from having lived a lot more years, this 
is a big problem later in life, too. Sometimes 
it’s a bigger problem for men than for women 
because of the cultural sort of preconcep- 
tions of our society 
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arn to talk about your feel- 


If you don’t |e 
ings when you re young, and you don’t have 
a constructive outlet for it, it just gets harder 
And 
about avoiding terrible 
But we ought to talk just a minute 
You 
anything really terrible > and 
have 


and harder and harder as you get older. 
talking today 
tragedy. 


we re 


about having a good life. one most 


pe ople won't do 
sort of life, but 


have 


most people will some 


if you want to have a good life, you 


to have some constructive outlet for your 
feelings 

And that’s one thing that I really like about 
this whole talking today. And 


hope that it’s something that will go out 


way were 


across the country and will change the way 


young people just live their lives. And I hope 
take out of high 


amazed how many 


its something you can 


school, because you'd be 
people my age, in very responsible positions, 
still can’t 1 
never learned to have 
talk oe it 

So this is not just—I mean 
to talk about this school violence, and 
I don’t want to get off the subject but I think 
that this is a general prob lem of life. And 
you have said very import: int thing. And 
| hope that all of you will remember this, 


manage their anger because they 


a constructive way to 
I know we're 
here 


that it’s not just something for high school 
And to avoid having bad things happen 
learning to manage your anger and to actually 
share how you really feel about something 
and get it bchind you is one of the 


portant 


most i1m- 
And 
can really 


aspects of growing up. you 
would be amazed how few people 


do it right 


[A student stated the need to take a look at 
how easy it was for the two Littleton students 
to get guns and expressed her belie f in the 
need for regulation of weapons 


The President. “ 
in the 


to get and misuse 


There is no other « ountry 
world where it is so easy for people 
weapons. And we have a 
culture of having a right to own weapons and 
a right to use them and a big hunting culture, 
and I grew up in it, participated in it, 
enjoyed it very much. 

But | have—every little thing I’ve tried to 
do, from the passing of the Brady bill to the 
passing of the assault weapons ban, all these 
things have met 


and 


with violent opposition, as 
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if I were trying to destroy the American way 
of life. And all I’m trying to do is keep more 
people alive. 

And so I think that we need—we don’t 
have, really, time to talk about this, because 
I want all of you to talk, but this will be a 
part of what we are trying to do, to strike 
a better, proper balance between making it 
harder for people who are violent to get guns 
and misuse them, without interfering with 
the constructive role that it plays in our soci- 
ety. 

Go ahead. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Ms. Harmon. | was just going to say, we're 
running a little short on time. Maybe we 
could take a few more questions. It’s up to 
you. 


The President. Yes. Go ahead. 


[A student stated we are one of the most free 
countries in the world and that the easy an- 
swer to a dilemma like Littleton was to re- 
strict freedom or rights—or mandatory uni- 
forms and clear backpacks. He cautioned 
against raising security levels at the cost of 
freedom. | 


The President. First, | think that’s a point 
well taken. You mentioned school uniforms, 
let me tell you the position I took on that. 
I spent some time in Long Beach, California, 
which is the third biggest school district in 

California, which means it’s huge. And it’s 
the biggest school district that early intro- 
duced the school uniform policy, not ‘applie »d 
to high schoolers for obvious reasons. But 
they did it in part because when the junior 
high schoolers had uniforms, which were ba- 
sically just two-color outfits they wore every 
day, it distinguished them from the gangs, 
which created a safety problem. And it made 
all the kids safe. 

But they found, interestingly enough, that 
kids from upper income as well as lower in- 
come families did better in those very trou- 
bling years where you're moving right into 
your teenage years. And it lowered dropouts; 
it increased attendance; it reduced discipline 
problems. It worked fine. What we tried to 
do was to say if the community decided they 
wanted to do it, then we would help them. 
And we've seen it happen a lot. 

Now, my only question in this regard, in 
the order question you asked—and, again, I 
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think it’s very important that we not rush to 
judgment in Littleton. Those people are still 
grieving. They are still heartbroken. We do 
not have the facts there. It is very important 
that none of us make judgments about that 
now. But we can make judgments about how 
we want all schools to run. 

But one of the things that struck me there 
was this whole black trenchcoat deal, and 
whether or not—if the hotline, if they'd had 
a hotline, and whether or not you had this 
kind of stuff there—whether the school ad- 
ministrators should have been able to say, 
“We're not going to have a school uniform 
policy, but we'll have a nonprovocative dress 
code policy.” Is that too much of an infringe- 
ment on individual liberty? 

We can’t answer that question. You've 
raised a good question. But let me just give 
you the other side of it. And you have to 
decide, every case, whether it’s an in- 
fringement on liberty or it’s like going 
through a metal detector at an airport. I don’t 
know how many times—before I became 
President, I was just traveling around like all 
the rest of us—how many times I went 
through a metal detector at an airport, and 
I set it off because of my belt buckle or the 
money clip in my pants or whatever, so | 
had to turn around, take it all out, go back 
in blah blah blah. Well, when all this started, 
people said, “Well, is this going to be an in- 
fringement on our liberty, right?” And then 
people saw planes hijacked and blown up, 
and they said, “Please infringe on my liberty 
a little bit’—{laughter|—so that no one 
felt—I say, nearly no one felt that it was an 
undue infringement on our liberty. 

I'll give you another, maybe, what you 
think is a harder case, motorcycle helmet 
laws. You'll say, “I ought to have a right to 
split my head open if I want.” But that’s not 
entire sly true, because if I hit you and you 
split } your head open, and you wouldn’t have 
if you'd had your helmet on, then I and soci- 
ety are supporting you, in a way. 

So these questions—I am glad you made 
the point, but the point needs to be debated 
against the larger—the other large issue of 
individual freedom versus heading this stuff 
off. That’s all I’m asking. And you might keep 
little models in your head about the impor- 
tance of free speech, see, on the one hand, 
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and the airport metal detector on the other, 
and then whenever somebody comes up with 
a specific, argue it within that framework. 


[A student stated that the First Lady knew 
what she was talking about in saying that 
it takes a whole village to raise children and 
that if everyone would just look out for every- 
one else’s children, good things would hap- 
pen. | 


The President. 1 agree with that. Thank 
you. [Laughter] I think that’s very important, 
that—one of you asked me what I was going 
to do. I think that the import of what every- 
body said, all of you said today, is that we 
all have responsibilities here. And that all 
these children are our children, and we all 
have responsibility. 

Who's next? 

Ms. Harmon. I'm sorry to have to say this, 
but the afternoon is drawing to a close here; 
students do have to move on. 
delighted 

The President. You guys have got to get 
on the buses, right? 

Ms. Harmon. Yes, coming up anyhow. 
We're very happy that all the students ‘could 
pé articips ite today, and we’re so gli id that you 
shared your thoughts in the candid w: ay that 
you did. So thank you very much. And espe- 
cially thank you to President Clinton for com- 
ing here and sharing and listening to us as 
well. We're delighted to have you here. 

The President. Let me just say this—I 
know we've got to sign off—first, you were 
terrific, and I thank you. I thank you for 
being honest. I thank you for being forth- 
right. Second, in the next few days, 
agony of the grief 


And we're 


as the 
fades in Colorado and as 
the facts tend to come out more, I think— 
I'm speaking not only to those of you who 
are here in this room, but the millions of 
children all across our country who are listen- 
ing and the teachers and the educators—we 
are going to be working hard on this. And 
anyone who has more ideas for us needs to 
feel free to send them to us at the White 
House, 
Education. 

We are working to reach out to the coun- 
try. We want to do what we can to create 
more environments like this one and to do 
everything we can to minimize the chance 


and send them to the Secretary of 
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that anything like this will happen again. And 
we want to, in the process, reassure the chil- 
dren and the parents of America that over- 
whelmingly our schools are good, safe places. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The roundtable began at 12:45 p.m. in the 
media center. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to John Porter, principal, T.C. Williams 
High School; Herb Berg, superintendent, Alexan- 
dria City schools; and Mayor Kerry Donley of Al- 
exandria. 


Statement on Earth Day 
April 22, 1999 


Today, the last Earth Day of the 20th cen- 
tury, is an opportunity to celebrate America’s 
achieve »ments in prote cting our environment 
and public health and to dedicate ourselves 
to meeting the environmental challenges of 
the new century ahead. 

Working together, we have made tremen- 
dous progress since the first Earth Day in 
cleaning our air and water, protecting our 
communities and children from toxic threats, 
and preserving our precious lands. Ameri- 
cans have demonstrated time and again that 
we can safeguard our environment even as 
we grow our economy. I am proud of all that 
Vice President Gore and I have done to ad- 

vance these efforts over the past 6 years. 

Today the Vice President announces a na- 
tional strategy to reduce air pollution and re- 
store pristine skies in our national parks and 
wilderness areas so future generations can 
see and enjoy them in all their natural splen- 
dor. This is but one effort to leave this a bet- 
ter land for our descendants. I join the Vice 
President in calling on Congress to approve 
our lands legacy initiative, dedicating perma- 
nent funding so that years from now Ameri- 
cans can continue protecting and restoring 
the deserts, mountains, coastlands, and plains 
that are so much a part of our Nation’s herit- 
age. 

A new century brings new environmental 
challenges—pe rhaps the greatest is global 
warming. There is no clearer reminder that 
we are, indeed, all members of one global 
community. Only by acting together—as a 
nation, and partnership with other na- 
tions—can we avert this common threat. This 
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is a challenge the Vice President and I are 
fully committed to meeting. 

It is my sincere hope that when Americans 
gather 100 years from now to celebrate Earth 
Day, they will remember us as dedicated 
stewards of our Nation’s air, water, and land 
and will instill the same spirit in all those 
who follow. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia concerning the situation in 
the Balkans. 

In an afternoon ceremony in the Oval Of- 
fice, the President received diplomatic cre- 


dentials from Ambassadors Martin Butora of 


Slovakia; Sheila Sisulu of South Africa; Dato 
Ghazzali bin Sheikh Abdul of Malaysia; Farid 


Abboud of Lebanon; Leonard Nangolo 


lipumbu of Namibia; Alfred Toro Hardy of 


Venezuela; and Peter Moser of Austria. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Solomon D. Trujillo as a member 
of the National Security Telecommunications 
Advisory Committee. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Solomon D. Trujillo as a member 
of the Advisory Committee for Trade Policy 
and Negotiations. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Shahara Ahmad-Llewellyn to the 
Board of Governors for the United Services 
Organizations, Inc. 

The White House announced that the 
President proposed a $6.049 billion emer- 
gency supplemental package to fund the mili- 
tary and humanitarian efforts in Kosovo. 

The White House announced that the 
President met with FEMA Director James 
Lee Witt and 14 members of the Project Im- 
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pact Fire Services Partnership for Disaster 
Prevention. 


April 20 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gwen C. Clare to be Ambassador 
to Ecuador. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Oliver P. Garza to be Ambassador 
to Nicaragua. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Dr. Ikram Khan to be a member 
to the Board of Regents for the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Missouri and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning on April 3 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Georgia and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and tornadoes 
beginning on April 15. 


April 21 

In the evening, the President met with 
Prime Minister Tony Blair of the United 
Kingdom in the Residence. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard L. Morningstar to be Am- 
bassador to the European Union with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint James R. Houghton and Susan D. 
Auld as members of the National Skill Stand- 
ards Board. 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of John Dillon as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Trade Policy and Ne- 
gotiations. 


April 22 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation from the White House 
with Attorney Gener ral Janet Reno in Little- 
ton, CO, concerning the attack at Columbine 
High School. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Alexandria, VA, and later, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 
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In the afternoon, the President met with 
NATO Secretary General Javier Solana in the 
Oval Office 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joyce E. Leader to be Ambassador 
to Guinea. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Services officers 


Submitted April 20 


Frank Almaguer, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Honduras. 


John R. Hamilton, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Peru. 


Donald W. Keyser, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as Special Negotiator for Nagorno- 
Karabakh and New Independent States Re- 
gional Conflicts. 


Submitted April 21 


Gwen C. Clare, 

of South Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Services class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Ecuador. 


Oliver P. Garza, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Nicaragua. 
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Richard L. Morningstar, 

of Massachusetts, to be the Representative 
of the United States of America to the Euro- 
pean Union, with the rank and status of Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


Submitted April 22 


Anna J. Brown 

of Oregon, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Oregon, vice Malcolm F. Marsh, 
retired. 


Kermit Bye, 

of North Dakota, to be U.S. Circuit Judge 
for the Eighth Circuit, vice John D. Kelly, 
deceased. 


Faith S. Hochberg, 
of New Jersey, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of New Jersey, vice Joseph H 
Rodriguez, retired. 


H. Alston Johnson II] 

of Louisiana, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Fifth Circuit, vice John M. Duhe, Jr., 
retired. 


Ikram U. Khan, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences for a term expir- 
ing May 1, 1999, vice Alan Marshall Elkins, 
term expired. 


Ikram U. Khan, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences for a term expir- 
ing May 1, 2005. (reappointment) 
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The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released April 19 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
Management and Budget Director Jack Lew 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense |] 


( hn 
Hamre on the fiscal year 1999 supplemental 
budget request for Kosovo 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit of 
Hungarian President Goncz 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
President’s meeting with FEMA Director 
James Lee Witt and members of the Project 
Impact Fire Services Partnership for Dis- 
aster Prevention 


Released April 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright 
Defense William Cohen, and National Secu 
rity Adviser Samuel Berger on the NATO 
50th anniversary celebration 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Imprison 
ment of Four Baha'is in Iran 


Text of the citation for the presentation of 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom to former 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany 


Secretary of 


Released April 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Released April 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Announcement of nominations for U.S. 
District Court for the District of Oregon, 
U.S. District Court for the District of New 
Jersey, U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, and the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved April 19 


H.R. 1376 / Public Law 106-21 

To extend the tax benefits available with re- 
spect to services performed in a combat zone 
to services performed in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia (Serbia/Montenegro) and 


certain other areas, and for other purposes 
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